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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


IS GENUINE. _ |. .,....... 


by Connoisseurs 


Prepared from Maize— |} ae omy feos 
Indian Corn. ‘«goop SAUCE,’ |" 





| _ 
BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES | osc esr aucteinda 
by all dealers in S . 
BEARING 4 FALSE NAME, | ya Baa on “or og NTERFEITS. 
LEA & PERRINS, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION | 
OF WORCESTER. 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 
WRITERS. 


















































Part XXIV., New Series.— Decemner, 1870. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
A CLEAR CCMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tian, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.— 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 











“ By a thorough know- |;awres EPPS & Co., HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
ledge of the naturallaws tat 
which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and G = A I al FU L. 


nutrition, and by a care- 


ful appiication of the 
fine properties of well- J 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps . 


has provided our break- 


fast tables with a deli- T 
cately flavoured bever- C O Mi FO R | N G . 
age, which may save | cS 


usmany heavy doctors’; = go7. rw TIN-LINED AND LABELLED PACKETS, 
bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. 














OZOKERIT «iran OZOKERIT 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing 

marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest 

aud most crowded rooms. They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in 

odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Keros, wax. They will be found a 
great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their 
use. Their great hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others, 


THE PATENTEES, 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to auswer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these 
wonderful candles can be obtained. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


28s. per Dozen. 
SANT ORT eee & Mavens. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 20, Piccadilly, W. 


USE ONLY THE P< 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
BEFORE YOU BUY A SEWING MACHINE SEE 


TAYLORS PATENT, 


ich contains important improvements over allothers. It obtained the LarGr 
cava anene of both the International Exhibition, Altona, and the Industrial 
Exhibition, Hamburg, in 1869; besides that of the Great Industrial Exhibition, fh, 
London, 1866. To be seen at work daily at the Workman’s International Exhibi- Bt 
e ti Agricultural Hall, [slingtou, —~ 
“ae Prospectuses Free by Post. Agents wanted. 


Taylor’s Patent Sewing Machine Company, Driffield. 6 ceueen 


OLUMBIAN HAIK DYH.—UNWIN y ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ALBERT s, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 



























4 Guineas. 





effective and insiananeous that crey hair 
iscoloured permanently a natural brown 
or blaek the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 





. 6d., 108. 6d., and 21s. Sampl D — e 
> = By past 40 stamps. mane i i A | AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 2is, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, , 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. 






Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


ewe 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 
| = the most certain remedy. 
McMASTER’S UNIVERSAL 
HAIR RESTORER, fragrant, 
simple, and stainless, restores 
the hair to a luxuriant growth, 
and effectually restores the 
colour. 

Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in bottles 3s. each. 





HOLEOWAY’S -PILLS 
7 S; 

The adult, the infant, the robust, and delicate, may fly 
to this medicine with the certainty of receiving from it 
relief and succour. Holloway’s Pills cleanse the stumach 
from all undigested food, and free the bowels from all 
obnoxious accumulations; they prevent acidity and heart- 
burn, and dispel flatulency, and many other inconveniences 
perpetually resulting from faulty or feeble digestion. 

LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, & Faculty, | 


RS. TERRY, of 304, Regent Street, London, 
W., may be consulted in all Cases of premature Bald- 7 


ness, Loss of Hair from illness, Grey Hairs, &c., as well as 
_o Po Re 
Ghote a 
‘ <i wesZ: 




















for defects in the skin and complexion Her treatment has 
been generally approved during the last 15 years, and her 











vances are prepared according to the requirements of each ¢ 

pa lent. » EL moe 
Mrs. TERRY’S INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
removal of superfluous hair. 4s. Her DEPILATORY STEEL PENS. 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of su- Sold by all Dealers throuchout the World. 





perfluous hairs, 21s. per bottle, carriage paid. 




















PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 
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d God save our. gra - cious Queen, Long live our no - ble Queen, God + save the Queen. 
This Notation is meeting with a great amount of favour. Lists of works printed in it, including Lesson Books, 
Psalm and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post- 
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free by the Publisher, W. HAMILTON, 33 Bath St., Glasgow. London Agent—F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row. 



















































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S NEW WORKS, 


IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS, 
SUITABLE FOR GIFTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES FROM THE LAND OF HOFER; or Popular Myths of Tirol. By 
the author of “ Patranas.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 5s. 

OUT ON THE PAMPAS;; or the Young Settlers. By G. A. Hevry, author of “The March to 
Magdala,” &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 5s. 

TALES OF THE SARACENS. By Barsara Horton, author of *‘Tales of the White Cockade.” 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 5s. 

SUNNY DAYS; or a Month at the Great Stowe. By the author of “Gerty and May.” With Illustrations, 
Price 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6¢. coloured, gilt edges. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS, By Mrs. Tromer. In Words of One Syllable. Edited by the 
Rev. CHARLES SWETE, M.A. With Illustrations by H. Were. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
ADRIFT ON THE SEA; or the Children’s Escape. By Emmia Marryar Norris. With Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

THE WHISPERS OF A SHELL; °r Stories of the Sea. By Fraxces Freetixe Broperip. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

ODD STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS: told inShort and Easy Words. By tho author of “Tiny 
Stories,” &c. Lllustrations by HARRISON WEIR. Price 2s. 6d. plain; $s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

MURIEL’S DREAMLAND: 2 Fairy Tale. By Mrs. J. W. Brown, M.S.F.A. With Photographs from 
Drawings by the authoress and her daughter. Small 4to, price 6s. gilt edges. 

THE GOOD ST. LOUIS AND HIS TIMES. By Mrs. Bray, author of “The Life of Stothard,” 
&c. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

“We have here the history of one of the most saintly, and yet most secularly interesting of medieval kings 


admirably supplied in these pages."—TZhe Times. 
“ Mrs. Bray is quite at home in her subject—she has furnished a valuable and interesting record of Louis’ 


reign, abounding in anecdote, and full of the romance of Eastern warfare."—Spectator. 
PATRANAS,; or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. Illustrations by Epwarp H. Corsoutp. 
Post 8vo, price 5s. 


“ A valuable contribution to the legendary literature of England.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Told in alively a .d graphic manner, and introduces to us pleasantly the quaint humour of the Spanish.” — The 


Tiines. 
FAVOURITE FABLES IN PROSE AND VERSE, With 24 beautiful Illustrations from Drawings 
by HagRison WEIR. Small 4to, price 6s.; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“A most beautiful book—illustrations, binding, letterpress and paper all of the very best.”— Daily Review. 
JOHN DEANE OF NOTTINGHAM; his Adventures and Exploits, By W. H. G. Kuxesron. With 


Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


THEODORA. A Tale for Girls. By Emma Marr-| KINGSTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 





yaT Norris. Illustrations by G. Hay. Post 8vo, price 4s. 64. Cheaper Editions, 3s. 6d, each. 
MILLICENT AND HER COUSINS. By the MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 
Hon. AUGUsTA BETHELL. Price 3s. 6d. |SALT WATER: or Neil D’Arcy’s Sea Life and 


TALES OF THE WHITE COCKADE. By | Adventures. 
Barbara Hurron. Illustrations by Lawson. Price 5s. | MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 


ROSAMOND FANE: or the Prisoners of St. James's. ‘ 
By M.andC. Leg. Lillustrations by DUDLEY. Price 3s. 6d. | Tavares OF SERAN: eden — be Anx- 
y , WATT, and GEORGE STEPHENSON. Third Edition, 
AMY’S WISH AND WHAT CAME OF IT.) with llustrations byJoun Gipunr. Post Svo, prices 6 
A Patey | = Rok Mrs. G. Truex. 2s. 6d. plain; 38.64. | THE ATTRACTIVE PICTURE-BOOK, A 
° New Gift from the Old Corner, containing numerous I)- 


BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, the Hero of lustrations by eminent Artists. Price 3s. 6d. plain, bound 
Brittany. By EMILE DE BonnEcHosE. Price 2s. 6d. in eee cover; 7s. 6d. coloured ; 10s. 6d. on cloth and 
} © . 


ADVENTURES OF HANS STERK, theAfrican THE BOY’S OWN TOY-MAKER. By E. 
unter and Pioneer. By Captain Drarson, BA. Il-| Lanperis. Seventh Edition. 200 Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
lustrations by ZWECKER. Post 8vo, price 5s. : ~ se 
TALES OF THE TOYS, TOLD BY THEM-|7HE GIRL'S OWN TOY-MAKER, Fourth 
SELViS. By Frances FREBLING BropgriP. Illustra- | FROM PEASANT TO PRINCE: or the Lifeot 


tious by Tom Hoop. Price 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. ALEXANDER, PRINCE MENsCHIKOFF. Price 2s. 6d. 


*,* A Complete List of Griffith and Farran’s Publications sent post PREE on application. 








GRIFFITH & FARRAN, Corner of ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SB & Ly 
LS Te ee Oe , \ 


WHITE ROSE, a most delicate odour. \ 
FRANGIPANNI, an eternal perfume. \ 
MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower. 


The Flower King 
AMBERGRIS, more rare than gold. 
VIOLET and ORANGE, for Weddings. 
KISS-ME. QUICK, always sweet. 


\ ? Three Bottles in case,7s.; 
»? Single Samples, 
. 2s. 6d. 


Agents in every British Possession, 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 
MITCHAM anv LONDON. 


<> 
vp ond siree 


PIESSE & LUBIN, 


& 7s 
oo OF P. Lo S 
aS ~“ ERry, > \ 


R ee Post Fuze. ey" oN 


SKIN AND COMPLEXION 
POWDER-s. 6d. Boxes. 


PESTACHIO NUT HAIR OIL, 
From Madrid.—2s. 6d. Bottles. /, 


> Fond Streets 











An 8-roomed House elegantly Furnished for ... £250. 
A 10-roomed House completely Furnished for £420. 


WITH 


FURNITURE OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


AND ELEGANT DESIGN. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 





H. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


70, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 





CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR, 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ve relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says 
“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 
confidence, Seseeemnand it as a most valuable adjunct to 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with tLe 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 

by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


9) iE 


WASTINGIMPERFECT)IGESTION: 





_ 


») 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
AND PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are tke only remedies yet known for effecting the 
digestion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when 
taking it, while they also efficiently supply the place of the 
oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are 
now attested by the published records of numerous medical 
men, extracts from which accompany each bottle, price from 
2s. to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, ey New Bond Street, London, and 
ts. 


all Chemists, 


Norz.—SAVORY & MOORLE’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 








THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—“ J¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general oy 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarsoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 





SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES.— 
PORTABLE, 


NASH and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 

CONSERVATORIES and all other places, 
from 12s. 6d. to Six Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 
18s. per 120 1b.; in bags and sacks of 30 Ib. and 
60 lb. at 4s. 6d. and 9s. 

AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a 
miniature portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, 
and durable. Price 5s., 6s., and 7s. 

Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling 
Machines of the best makers, 10s. 6d. 

The COTTAGE KNIFE CLYANERS give to 
Knives a briliiant polish and keen edge with 
little labour. 3s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical 
Testimonials.—Bath and large Cloak, £1 11s. 6d. 

SWAN NASH, lIronmonger, 253, Oxford Street, 
- JOYCE’S STOVE DEPOT, 119, Newgate 

treet. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


W. F. THOMAS & Co.’s ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES, clatsistitis%ixsomscthnt Il 


, 5 
By Hand, £3 15s. and £4 4s. ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


hf ——8 “  . 
ead ds By H . 5 5s. 5 

i ein | y Hand and Foot, £5 5s. and £6, | ‘Composed essentially of exotic oils, its effects, either in 
SEWING MACHINES | preserving the hair in its original strength and beauty, or 
ett bas a —o it when lost, = — cases al] but miraculous. 

Miss aA ice 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., t $ ; 2 
LE SS (VERY LIGHT), —" 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., eQual to 4 small; and 21s. per 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


For Dress ] lakers, Milliners, Tailors, and | An ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION, for improving 

Shirt Collar Makers, jand <p oe Complexion and ae This royally 

a. | patronized and Ladies’ esteemed Specific realizes a healthy 

By Hand or Foot, £6 6s., £8, £9, £10, and £12. | purity of Complexion, and eradicates all Cutaneous Visi- 
| tations, Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. ¢d. per bottle. 


o9 All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. | ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


re Gs, FRAN. Dene rales, compounded of van In- 
| gredients, is of inestimable value.in Preserving an uti- 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. | fying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and in giving a 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES 1846.) pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
The high and universal reputation of these articles 


1 & 2 CHEAPSIDE | induces some Shopkeepers to offer spurious imitations 

3 ’ ee the lure of poing cheap. It is Thi) e oped = 

purchasing to see that the word “ ROW LAN DS’” is on the 

And REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET BOW CiND each, one their signature, Ry rt 

> : . : : iLA & SONS.” The Genuine Articles are so y 
Easy terms when required, without increase of price. respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 











USE SYMINGTON’S 


PATENT PEA FLOUR, 
For Making Soup Ph ony Minute, without 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH va ani 3 
ul AD DCMERY GLASS SHADES 
SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY, | pense one OES sas. 


The Medical Profession recommeud the use of 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 


Sold in Bottles anne eeu 9 Ot te all Fharmaceutical CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


THOMAS MORSON and SON, | 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


24, SOUTHAMPTON Row, RussELL SQuanE, LONDON. Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 











J A newly-discovered Internal Styptic which, by sheathing the Organs, at 

Y y once puts a stop to all wasting Diseases. Consumption, Broncuitis, 

enzo DNe. Curonic Coven, Cuorera, Dysentery, and Diarrua@a cured with a 
Cy certainty never before known. 

CAUTION.—Benzodyne has nothing whatever to do with Petroleum Spirit, improperly 
called Benzolyne, but is a delightful cordial medicine, relieving pain without any danger. Prepared by 
Mr. PRICE, 2, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W., and sold by all Chemists at 
ls. 14¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROW) E (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHUORODYN SE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderfal and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Asthma. 
CH 





oO effectually checks and arresis those too often fatal dissases—Diph- 
theria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

oO acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera 

and Dysentery. 


effectually cuts shorts all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation 
sas 


is the only palliative in ‘Soundbites. "Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 
Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIs BRowNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FrEEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, 


had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864 d : 
Sold in Bottles at is. 14¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, CoLLis 


Browng’s CuLoRopyNkE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
SOLE MANUFACTUERR-—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREKT, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





















































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 2138, OXFORD STREET, w., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Date 
,and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS MAKE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET W. 





SHERRIES. 


No.1. FAMILY SHERRY (Pale Dry, or Rich Golden) 24s. 
“ 3. DINNER SHERRY (Pale Dry, or Rich Golden) 36s. 
“ 5. DESSERT SHERRY (Pale Dryor Rich Golden) 48s. 


T, 0. LAZENBY, 


T. 0. LAZENBY. 


No.1. FAMILY CLARET (vin ordinaire) ............ 12s. 
DINN 





PURE CLARETS. 


“ 3 ER CLARET (sound full Bordeaux)... 24s. 
“ 5. DESSERT CLARET (fine flavoury Bordeaux) 36s. 


Wine Merchant, 


90, 92, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 





CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


a * 





ical ; about three times the strength of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 


; easily prepared ; 
excess of fatty matter, and recommended by motion} men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 
es 


“We have carefully examined the sam 


the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be 
“ Cocoa 


rought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 
by Messrs. Capnury Brotners.”"—Lancet. 


treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be oue of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative of 


drinks. —British Medical Journal. 





QUININE. 


The many and expensive forms in which this well-known medicine is administered too often preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. The success which has attended WaTERs’ QUININE WINE arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each,wine glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERS’ QUININE WINR, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine in the Manufacture of his wine, All grocers 


sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 
Acrnts, E. LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 





A Clear Complexion is produced by 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 
ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 


to the weather at this season, will, immediately on 
the application of this celebrated preparation (established 
105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, 
It produces and sustains 


Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 
Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
Pints, 4s. 6d.; half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION—Observe the 
name of the Proprietor, “ E. C. Bourne, 11, Serle Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields” on the Government St amp. 





LADIES. 


The experience of more than 100 years has established the 
character of 


DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, efficacious, and truly invaluable medicine. Beware 
of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills bear the 
name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 

BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street; 


EDWARDS; SANGER; BUTLER & CRISPE; and 
THOMPSON ; and Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 





NOTIGE.—KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY DEPOT. 


KINAHAN & Co., have REMOVED to their new and spacious premises, No. 64, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, Jeading from Margar:t Street, Regent Street, and Market Street, Oxford Street. 


KINAHAN’S LL. WHISEY.—This famous and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISEKEIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well-known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for exportation at the 


London Docks. Wholesale Agents to Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers in Foreign Wines and Spirits 





KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 








Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of all disease, hence the value of KAYE’S 
WORSDELL’S PILLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all impurities. They 
strengthen all the organs, and restore impaired health when all other remedies have failed. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A Beautiful Christmas Present. 
COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a beautifully 


Coloured Floral Design to each Collect, and Illuminated Cover. Crown 8vo, 12s, Also kept in various 


styles of morocco. 


CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. By E. H. Kyarcusctiy-Hucgsssn, 


M.P. With Illustrations by Jellicoe and Elwes. Extra foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. By E. H. Knarcusutt-Huenssen, 


M.P. Extra foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations, price 6s. 6d, 


MORES RIDICULI: Old Nursery Rhymes. [Illustrated in Colours 


by J. E. Rogers, Author of “ Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 4to. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: being Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 


Colours by J. E. Rocers. Crown 4to, with Illuminated Covers. 


STORIES ABOUT:— By Lady Barxazr, Author of “ Station Life in 


Illustrated. Extra foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

















New Zealand.” 


THE FAIRY BOOK: the Best Popular Fairy Stories, selected and 
rendered anew. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations 
and Borders, by J. E. Rogers, Author of “ Ridicula Rediviva.” Crown 8vo. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian Mythology. 


By A. and E. Kearny. New and Revised Edition, with Illustrations by Huard. 4s. 6d. 


WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL: Stories for Children, By the 


Author of “ St. Olave’s.” Illustrated by L. Frélich, Extra foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carrozz, 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, with 42 Illustrations by Tenniel, cloth gilt, 6s. The same in 


French and German, each 6s, 

THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By Canon 
Kixestex. With Illustrations by Siz Noel Paton and P. Skelton. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with 
additional Illustrations, 6s. 

CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samuet W. Baker. Tenth Thou- 


sand. Illustrated by Huard. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


TALES OF OLD TRAVEL.  Re-narrated by Henry Kinestey, 


F.R.G.S, Third Edition. With Illustrations by Huard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 6s. 


TWELVE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, Illustrated and Illuminated, 


Twelve Coloured Illustrations from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry, and Coloured Frontispiece 
from a Picture by J. Jellicoe. Illuminated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to, ornamental binding, price 


reduced from £2 2s, to 21s. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. With 60 IIlus- 
trations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney Hall, and Portrait of the Author. Small 4to, gilt edges, price 
| reduced from 12s. to 10s. 6d. Golden Treasury Edition, 4s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 


| THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 

















GRANGE. A Book for Children. By F. T, PareraAve. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Small 


4to, gilt edges, price reduced from 9s. to 6s. 


THE HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. 


| By Canon Kinestey. New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations. Extra foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. By the Author of “The Heir of 


Redclyffe.” New Edition, with Coloured Illustrations. Extra foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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OSLER’S 7 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANULES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLVU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


ORNAMENTAL CLASS, ENCLISH & FOREICN. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 








THE COCOA (OR CACAO) OF MARAVILLA IS THE TRUE THEOBROMA OF LINNAEUS. 


The ** GLOBE ” says :—“ TayLon Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of 
all species of the THEOBRoMA, have produced an article which supersedes every other Cocoa in the market. 
Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 


MABRAvILia Cocoa above all others. 
“ For HOMC:OPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 





THE 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 
(FOUNDED 1836,) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless 
restrictions. 


The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,”’ that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities, 


The TRUSTEES are :— 
The Right Hon. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. The Hon. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 
The Right Hon. THE LORD CAIRNS. THOMAS WEKB GREENE, Esq., Q.C 
The Right Hon. SLR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
The Right Hon. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. | EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esc. 
ROBERT BAYIJ,Y FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up), is fully subscribed by 300 
Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Unreserved information on all points, on application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


—_—_~— 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VIII. AN UNEXPECTED VISIT. 


Tuus Mary Leader drove home the stout 
logical nail she was hammering at. Ina 
moment they had gone up together to the 
patient, with whom they found the Doctor 
and gentle Katey on the watch. And then 
Mr. Leader, speaking more to Katey than 
to his son, told him of the new arrange- 
ments; that he was not to harass or worry 


| himself; that all would be right; and that 


he must get well at once, and prepare for 
@ journey. - 
The Doctor listened, but said nothing. 
Katey silently pressed her second father’s 
hand; but her face was full of a soft elo- 
) quence. 

It was settled that Mr. Leader and his 
daughter should stay with the invalid just 
that one day, and return by the first train. 
The Doctor would knock up a little dinner. 
By-and-bye a very brilliant inspiration came 
tohelphim. The judge ofthe county court 
was sitting, and in some mysterious way 
the Doctor had scraped acquaintance with 
him, and was now on familiar terms. He 
remembered Mr. Leader’s old profession, 
and instinctively divined his guest’s yearn- 
ing after those old and happy days. The 
former barrister’s ears pricked up eagerly as 
he heard this news. He would just drop in, 





and see what was going on. The Doctor 
wrote a few lines on a card, and sent it 
to the judge; and Mr. Leader was then 
led in with honour, and comfortably 
placed. There he spent a delightful day, 
listening to short processes until it came 
to five o’clock, when he returned home. 
Here a surprise awaited him. As he entered 





the house he came full on the Doctor, who 
was rather excited. 

“T was just going for you,” he said. 
“They want you here. 
dalous, ludicrous, to be sending after a pri- 
vate gentleman of fortune in this way !”’ 

“Sending after me?’’ Mr. Leader said 
turning a little pale. 

“ Oh, yes. 
Mr. Leader. 
yonds. A 
can’t come down and see his only son 
lying in the maw of death without having 
attorneys and such like laid on his trail. 
There’s that Mr. Randall Morrison and a 
man calling himself Amos in possession of 
my drawing-room.” 

“Oh, it is—absurd!”’ This 
strongest word Mr. Leader could bring 
himself to use. 

““Now, my dear sir,” said the Doctor, 
artfully, “now don’t. It’s not worth while 
losing your temper with them. No attor- 
ney born is worth it; well might my poor 
uncle say, whenever he named one of the lot, 
saving your presence.” 

“Tt really is going too far,” said Mr. 
Leader. “Such worry !” 

He went up by himself, Doctor Find- 
later refraining, from motives of delicacy, 
from embarrassing the interview by his 
presence. He found Mrs. Leader’s brother, 
and Mr. Amos, the solicitor, with a huge 
bale of “ skins,” and that sort of anticipatory 
manner of enjoyment which is often seen 
on the face cf one of these officials when 


b | 


It’s going beyond the be- 


bringing something to sign, and which may | 


come of satisfaction at a long labour, draft- 


ing, engrossing, &c., being happily accom- { 


plished. Mr. Leader began at once, ner- 


vously, and with a sort of “hectoring” | 


*“ What is all this? What do 
It is really absurd being pur- 


manner. 
you want ? 
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sued about the country in this way.” His 
danghter was sitting with them. 

“ My dear Mr. Leader,” said Mr. Morri- 
son, soothingly, “you must acquit me and 
this leman,; both. We are merely minis- 
terial, and have come by the express direc- 
tions of Mrs. Leader.” 

“'Fhat makes no difference. I suppose 
Lam admitted to be the head of the house ? 
All this is childishness, hunting me about, 
and forcing me to sign things of this sort. 
I really can’t and won’t do it. My son is 
very ill up-stairs, and I am not going to 
choose this moment to do such a heartless 
act.” 

“It was by your directions, sir, that we 
prepared these papers,” said the solicitor, 
gently. “It has been a very costly busi- 
ness. And I really think, as we are all here 
and ready, it would save much trouble later.” 

“ T think so too, Leader. Come, now, as 
a sensible, long-headed man, would it not 
be better to do it now, of your own free 
will, than later i 

“ Be compelled to do it!” said his 
daughter, looking coldly at Mr. Morrison. 
“ Papa, that is certainly a respectful alter- 
native. 

Mr. Morrison was actually staggered by 
this thrust, and for a moment knew not 
what to say. He was still more confounded 
when the door was opened suddenly, and 
the figure of the Doctor was revealed. 

* Oh, I see!” said Mr. Morrison, scorn- 
fully. “Youhere! That explains it.” 

The Doctor, as it were, listened with 
amazement, looked over at Mr. Leader with 
wonder, then said: “Oh, this explains it, 
does it? My appearance here, influence, 
and the rest of it? “Pon my honour! But 
T’ll make no remark, save this: that no 
solicitor of mine should say that anything 
I did was to be explained by a timid sub- 
Is that 
the interpretation or is it not, Mr. Leader? 
Just put it to them.” 

“Oh, you needn’t put it to me, sir,” said 
the solicitor, angrily. “My duties here 
have been merely mechanical. I have only 
acted up to my instructions.” 

**] quite understand that, sir,” said the 
Doctor, with grave courtesy ; “and I regret 
having included you in so sweeping a re- 
mark. Its weight rests on this gentleman.’ 

** This gentleman” coloured—bit his lips. 

Mr. Leader, growing bolder every mo- 
ment, said: “There is too much of this sort 
of thing, Randall—pushing and driving me 
in this way. It’s childish and absurd. 
There’s no hurry about this business.” 











“Another time will do just as well,” 
said the solicitor, “only Mrs. Leader said 
that you wished the thing to be pressed, 
and we set all the clerks at work.” 

“Mrs. Leader said,” murmured the Doe- 
tor, as if to himself. 

“Well, I don’t know that I shall carry 
the matter out at all.” 

Mr. Morrison gave a peculiar look at 
Doctor Findlater, which that gentleman re- 
turned heartily. That look of Mr. Morri- 
son’s seemed compounded of mortification, 
dislike, and menace. The Doctor’s was 
compounded of triumph and contempt. 

“Papa,” said the danghter, ‘“‘ Mr. Amos 
need not take away the papers, need he ?” 

“Oh, they are not executed,” said Mr. 
Randall, hastily; “and it is the regular 
custom.” 

“No matter,” 
growing dignity. 


said Mr. Leader, with 
“T might wish to look 


through them. Mary will take care of 


them.” 

The deeds were left. Quite repulsed, 
the two gentlemen prepared to go. The 
Doctor insisted on attending them down, 
and showered verbal civilities on them. 
“T’d go with you myself to the train,” he 
said, “ only that 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said the young 
man; “and if you take my advice, you 
won't go out of your way for me. It will 
bring you inconvenience.” 

“Then you would not be distressed on that 
account,” said the Doctor, smiling. “ But 
the real inconvenience is having to come 
down all this way, and having to go back 
without business done. Well, I cordially 
go with Mr. Leader’s view; in fact, we 
were just talking it over before you came.” 

“Oh, I see. Now, look here, Mr. Find- 
later,” said Randall, -droppi ng behind, “if 
you would take my advi ice Fr 

“A sensible proviso.” 

“T say, if you would take my advice, you 
would be content with what you have done. 
You have succeeded so far—secured this 
wonderful prize. Your future game is pretty 
transparent. But it won’t answer, Mr. 
Findlater. You will only run your head 
against a granite wall.” 

The Doctor listened, as if he was receiv- 
ing news of great interest. ‘A Reuter’s 
telegram,” he ‘said. “ Thank you cordially,” 
he added. “T know you mean it kindly ; : 
but still I'll chance it. It’s hardly a fair 
match, Katey and poor Peter versus Mr. 
Randall Morrison and his sister? I sup- 
pose it will come off by-and-bye. Adieu, 
my friends !” 
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He came home in triumph. But he 
could not restrain his unbounded admira- 
tion for the “ masterly generalship” of Mr. 
Leader in the presence of that “ organised 
attack.” Such coolness, “aplume’”’ —a 
virtue complimentarily adapted from the 
French by the Doctor—such readiness of 
resource, he had never witnessed. For him- 
self, he had been quite helpless, “thrown 
off his centre’ by the suddenness of th’ 
“invasion.” Ah, there,” he said, reflec- 
tively; “there’s where men who mix in 
the best have the pull on us. You get a 
sort of—well, an aplume that’s perfectly in- 
valuable.” 





CHAPTER IX. THE DOCTOR PROGRESSES. 


Mr. Leaver could not resist these com- 
pliments. There was great joy through 
the house, and Katey’s charming and un- 
affected gratitude was not the least agree- 
able part of the whole. Mr. Leader felt 
more happy than he had done since the 
first day when he had come into all his 
wealth. 

He seemed to have flitted back to the 
old days of quiet and domestic enjoyment. 
He had, besides, taken an extraordinary 
fancy to the Doctor, whose surprising 
stories and dramas, sometimes given with 
wonderful mimetic power, made the hours 
fly. But the latter was to compass a more 
wonderful “stroke of business” yet; he 
felt that these advantages were more or 
less shadowy, and that the redoubts which 
he had “run up” so hastily were in reality 
commanded by the guns of the great Mrs. 
Leader. Once more within her influence, 
Mr. Leader himself might actually be forced 
to assist in laying the very pieces which 
were to demolish the Findlater works. 
What was wanting, therefore, was some 
tangible, substantial point; something in 
the way of occupation, in which he could 
intrench himself, and whence he could 
fight from under shelter. 

He had already spoken plainly, and with- 
out any attempt at histrionics, to Mary 
about the “cruel slur’ thrown upon poor 
Katey and her husband; held up in their 
native place as if they were “ parryers of 
the parish.” Every old scandal - monger 
there could point a shrivelled finger at his 
Katey. All that was wanting was a cer- 
tain recognition, by way of “an almond.” 
The Doctor pronounced this French word 
in a manner peculiarly his own. 

It was Mary who had suggested—as 
perhaps he intended that she should—the 


shape of this recognition : the exhibition, as 
it were, of the newly-married pair, in all 
honour and respect, at Leadersfort. With 
much warmth and impetuosity the young 
girl now urged this upon her father. 

“Oh, my dear child, that is going too 
far!” he said. “Mrs Leader would never 
consent e 

“If she would not consent to what is the 
only just and honourable reparation in our 
power, then you are bound, father, to take 
it on yourself.” 

“T know all that of course,” he said. 
“ But you don’t think of the fuss and con- 
fusion.” Synonyms, as the Doctor would 
have said, for the “ wigs-in-the-green” and 
general “ ballyragging”’ sure to be in store 
for him. 

The Doctor led up to the same idea by 
dwelling abstractedly on various plans for 
the comfort of the patient, who was to be 
moved by easy stages homewards. 

“We must take them in at our little bit 
of a place, crib them and cabin them up- 
stairs in one of the little cocklofts.” 

“Surely,” said Mary, warmly, “there is 
no need that my brother should be treated 
in that fashion, while his father’s house is 
close at hand. It would be a degradation, 
not merely to him, but to the family, that 
he should be treated in such a way.” 

““My dear Mary, of course not. But 
you know there are difficulties—peculiar 
reasons Pe 

“None that can stand in the way of 
what we owe to ourselves, papa. To have 
my brother at a house in the village, at 
the gate of his own place, that he will 
inherit si 

“Ti’s not for me to say anything,” said 
the Doctor, smiling. ‘“ But suppose we 
addressed a little round-robin to Mrs. 
Leader, and joined in asking her leave to 
use the house, just for three or four weeks 
—no more? It will be a common charity. 
A race over those lovely meadows, and 
the air of those charming gardens, will 
do him more good than a dozen quacks 
like myself, or th’ own physician to the 
Queen.” 

Mr. Leader saw that this was said in 
the most natural manner conceivable ; he 
could take no offence. Then answered 
suddenly, ‘‘ Oh, there is no need to consult 
Mrs. Leader about it. She will, of course, 
do what ever I propose.” 

“My dear sir, who doubts it? I wish 
to Heaven I could get her interest with you 
for a fat place; you're the people, after 
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prietors—they’re the people who can do 
what they like with the country. They’re 
the people the minister looks to i 

“T have very little influence, I essure 
you—of course Cecil must come to Lea- 
dersfort if he wishes it.” 

“He’s pining for it,” said the Doctor. 
** As for Katey, she can stop at the old 
place if there’s any one up there to take 
offence at it.” 

“ Oh, really,” said Mr. Leader, warmly, 
“you're all making too much fuss. Of 
course she can go to my house. Why not? 
Who has a better right ?” 

“ Ah! that’s not it,” said the Doctor. 
“T can understand the difficulties—and 
that makes it the more generous. It'll 
be good news for him. I'll leave it to Miss 
Mary to bring it to him. As for poor 
Katey, she'll be ready to jump out of the 
pretty human cuticle nature’s given her.” 

In this way the Doctor managed his 
point, and Mr. Leader, as it were, shutting 
his eyes to all possible future risks, and 
assuring himself that he was doing some- 
thing very lofty and grand, and merely 
asserting himself, bolted his concession 
firmly together by despatching an order 
to Mrs. Raper, housekeeper at Leaders- 
fort, directing apartments to be got ready 
“for Mr. Cecil and his wife.” This was to 
be sent down as soon as possible after he 
got to town ; but the Doctor secured it, and 
posted it himself. After this important 
step Katey’s face brightened amazingly. 

*“ Wonderful,” said the artful Doctor, 
“how you can get through all this business! 
Letters here, and letters there! Carrying 
a vast estate upon your shoulders— so 
many people all depending, maybe, on a 
little scratch of a pen from your hand. 
Why I have a couple of odd letters to 
answer in the course of a day, and it seems 
like a nightmare hanging over me.” 

“ Indeed, it’s troublesome enough,” said 
Mr. Leader, complacently and pleased. “ If 
you only knew the quantities of applica- 
tions that reach me.” 

“Oh, but there it is!” said our Doctor, 
admiringly; “theorganisation, that’s what’s 
required. I never had that.” 

Next day, Doctor Findlater attended 
them to the train with the most affectionate 
anxiety, told some of his best stories, and 
said carelessly that “the young couple” 
might be moving within a week or so. But 
when the train had moved away, and after 
they had seen him kissing hands cheer- 
fully from a distance, a most mysterious 
change came over him. He rushed home, 





and entered the house, crying, “ Now, boys 
and girls, all hands to the front! Katey 
darling, pack every stitch, for by the whole 
kit of judges and juries, you'll sleep to- 
night on your pillow in Leadersfort.”’ 

As Mr. Leader and his daughter jour- 
neyed home, the latter grew quite enthu- 
siatic and excited when dwelling on the 
perfections of her new friend and con- 
nexion. Mr. Leader, for a time, was car- 
ried away by this admiration. She would 
do honour to any family, he said cordially. 
He felt towards her quite as a daughter. 
But towards the evening, as they drew 
near to London, he began to grow silent 
and uncomfortable. Mr. Leader, though 
a very quict man, had that refuge of quiet 
men, a certain testiness, not of an aggressive, 
but purely of a defensive, kind. It con- 
trasted almost drolly with the delighted 
anticipations of his daughter. He was 
thinking of Mrs. Leader, and how hard it 
was that he should have to be exposed to 
all this worry and confusion, As they 
arrived at their own hall-door this feeling 
grew intense, and he said nervously to his 
daughter: 

“ Don’t say anything about this business 
to her, there will only be confusion.” 

“ Of course not, papa. You will tell her 
the new arrangements. Of course she can 
make no objection to your wishes.” 

But there was a respite here. Mrs. 
Leader was still on her visit, enjoying the 
state glories, wrapped up in that eighth 
heaven of fashionable delight, and Mr. 
Leader recovered his spirits, or, as an enemy 
might say, his courage. 





HEAPING COALS OF FIRE. 





We all know that revenge is a bad 
passion; a coarse and cruel instinct, which 
has the baleful power of intensifying every 
other evil propensity, and by the side of 
which not so much as the poorest, palest 
little virtue seems able to live and rear its 
head. In rude times, and wherever society 
is in a chaotic condition, and law but an 
impotent weakling, murder is the usual ex- 
pression of revenge. Among ourselves, with 
an Avenger of Blood not often sleeping at 
his post, and with a social polity less fierce, 
if also more false, we employ slander. We 
put private hindrances in the way of a man’s 
getting a good thing; we break off a pro- 
fitable marriage by secret insinuations; we 
unearth all the skeletons belonging to the 





enemy and his family and put them up for 
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public inspection in the market-place ; we 
betray the secrets intrusted to us in the 
weakness of a fond moment; we hint at 
this, and we insinuate that; sometimes we 
make a bolder and more concrete accusa- 
tion; and when we have done all we can to 
ruin the man by whom we fancy ourselves 
aggrieved, we feel that we have had our 
revenge, and are content. This is revenge 
in the nineteenth century, in countries 
where law in some sort dominates passion, 
and impulses are kept in check by fear of 
the policeman and the prison-van. 

But there are other forms of taking re- 
venge; and among the most ingenious is 
that of heaping coals of fire on the head of 
an offender—exaggerating the virtues of 
obedience, and patience, and forgiveness till 
they become instruments of torture instead 
of gracious gifts of blessing, and essen- 
tially vices if nominally virtues. Yet it is 
difficult to complain of this exaggeration, 
because of the holy texts and wise words 
wherewith it is defended. If, however, 
you disregard this defence work, and say 
that it is possible to be too good, too 
virtuous, and that any quality, even of 
those named specially Christian, if carried 
out of the bounds of common sense and 
into the region of excess, becomes a vice, 
you are set down as a heathen outright : 
you must be content to bear the stigma of 
irreligion because of your philosophic pas- 
sion for limitation. If, on the other hand, 
you give in without a struggle, you know 
that henceforth your doom is sealed, and 
that your tormentor has the best of it, and 
will keep what he has; that all you have 
to do now is to accept patiently the heaping 
up of burning coals which will, to the end 
of time, be piled on your devoted head. 

This taking revenge by heaping up coals 
of fire may be shown in many ways. Let us 
take one, by no means uncommon in a cer- 
tain kind of home—that of excessive and ex- 
aggerated patience during, and long after, a 
temporary attack of ill-temper on your part, 
and of an unrelenting obedience to your 
transient wishes, if they have been petu- 
lantly expressed. Most people are at 
times afflicted with peevish humours; and 
you are not exempt from the ordinary 
feelings of humanity. But your humour 
was temp: rary, and you are heartily 
ashamed of it, and sorry that you gave 
way to it as you did; and when it has 
passed, and you are again in your right 
mind, you wish for nothing s so much as 
a candid oblivion on both sides. You are 
ready to make any apology that may be 


o 





needed, and you would bear meekly even 
an uncompromising rating, if only it might 
end in frank forgiveness and forgetfulness. 
But your coal-heaper does not forgive, and 
cannot forget; and takes good care that 
neither shall you. If you plunge head- 
foremost into an apology, you are stopped 
with the loftiest, the most intense ex- 
pression of meekness and forbearance. 
“My dear,” deprecatingly, ““why say a 
word about it? I assure you I bear no ill 
will! I know my duty, and I hope I shall 
have strength given me to do it, so pray 
Perhaps with the addition, 


say no more!” 
“Am I not accus- 


smiling plaintively, 
tomed to it?” 

This is the revenge which your coal- 
heaper takes: and it is a severe one. No 
remonstrance, no anger, no fit of sulks even 
would be so bad as that saintly, statuesque, 
resigned patience, which makes you feel a 
brute in your own eyes, and shows you 
that you are past all redemption in the 
eyes of others. 

Another form of coal-heaping is an ex- 
aggerated attention to your hasty words. 
Say you have found fault with your wife 
or housekeeper, for something that has gone 
wrong in her special department; say even 
that, because of a temporary derangement 
of your health with derangement of temper 
to correspond, the fault found was dispro- 
portioned to the offence committed; yet 
all you meant to inculcate was the neces- 
sity of a reasonable reform in a slight mis- 
demeanour, and better ordering in some 
affair of minor mismanagement. Your 
heaper-up of burning coals is determined 
that the reform shall not be reasonable, 
and that in its excess shall be your punish- 
ment. You have committed the offence of 
remonstrating against certain wastefulness 
in the home commissariat — something 
which has been absurdly wasteful, and 
quite beyond all harmony with your means ; 
your coal-heaper stints herself in elemental 


comforts, rigidly cuts herself off from her 


fried bacon at breakfast and her glass of 


wine at dinner, on the plea of your not being 
able to afford it: and if you remonstrate 
with her, and tell her she is ridiculous, she 
answers meekly that “ you told her to keep 
down the bills, and as she does not know 
in what else to retrench—as she is sure no 
one can keep house more economically tlian 
she does—she has begun with herself.” 
At the same time she makes your mess like 
Benjamin’s, and redoubles your most expen- 
sive luxuries, which are yours only. She 


never complains, remember; she only 
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makes herself ostentatiously ensnaiieetabhe, 
with a patience as ostentatious as her self- 
martyrdom. 

If you think ten o’clock too late for 
breakfast, and growl at the delay and dis- 
comfort ensuing from the postponement 
of your “matins,” asking why you cannot 
have things earlier? the whole house is 
alive and astir at five; and your wife gets 
up (for a few mornings) at six; and thinks 
she has done her duty by you, and obeyed 
you. If you say that lying on a sofa read- 
ing French novels is not your idea of a 
good housekeeper, henceforth she plunges 
into all kinds of menial employments, goes 
about in a rusty old gown with a duster in 
her hand; and when you want her to take 
a walk, is sure to be in the kitchen, whence 
she emerges with dabs of paste sticking to 
her fingers, or she comes in with her 
face flushed by “standing over the fire,” 
when rather stately visitors call, and you 
have especial reasons for wishing her to 
look nice. But how can you complain of 
her obedience ? Has she not turned over 
a new leaf, as you desired she should ? 
Granted; but you did not ask her to turn 
over half a dozen at once, or to make so 
much flutter in the process. 

One great weapon of a woman in this 
kind of secret warfare, this heaping up of 
burning coals, is to pretend to be afraid of 
her husband; and not only to carry to the 
extreme any wish he may have expressed, 
but to do it with a certain affectation of 
fear, as if he were the ogre of whom she 
was in mortal dread, though sweetly re- 
signed to her fate all the same: as if he 
were a tyrant, whose goodwill she seeks 
to propitiate by works of supererogation, 
all the time she is quivering with fear 
and anticipating the worst. The children 
play a large part in this special manner 
of coal heaping. You are reasonably fond 
of them, but you do not think it necessary 
to give up all the gravity of life, all the 
importance of business, to their pleasures. 
And you do not think it hurts them to 
be snubbed if they are troublesome, and 
put in their right place, the background, 
if they are forward and in the w ay. 
You come home harassed and disturbed. 
Things are looking black in the City; 
your difficult case, from which you had 
hoped so much in the hospital yesterday, 
threatens to prove a failure; you lost 
your cause in court to-day by an oversight ; 
one of the thousand anxieties to which pro- 
fessional men are subject has invaded your 
peace of mind and rufiled your temper; 








and you tell your wife irritably—we will 
grant the irritability—that you wish she 
“would keep the children quiet, and not 
let them make such a confounded noise.” 

From that day forward you are their 
ogre as well as hers, and your presence is 
the signal for their penance. 


“Hush! here’s papa!’ mamma says, in 
a half-frightened kind of way, as soon as 
you are within hearing. “ Papa doesn’t 
like you to talk, dears, speak softly,” in an 
audible whisper from the other end of the 
room, where they are all congregated to- 
gether, mamma and the little ones, with 
half-scared looks turned askance at you, 
seated in solitary majesty before the 
blazing grate. After which presently 
comes a faint sigh of pity for herself and 
them, and an expressive shiver, followed 
by a gentle, ‘“‘Come away with me, my 
loves, we will go into another room where 
there is a fire, and then you can play with- 
out disturbing papa.” 

You all this while, having got over 
the pinch under which you were suffer- 
ing some weeks ago when you asked for 
quiet, are perfectly indifferent to their 
little voices, and indeed rather enjoy listen- 
ing to their prattle, and hearing their 
odd remarks. But you once told your 
wife to keep them q~iet, and she takes her 
revenge by translating your once into for 
ever, and by making your momentary irri- 
tation an enduring annoyance. 

It is the same with your more carnal 
tastes; and in this manner of taking re- 
venge wives and housekeepers are natu- 
rally adepts, owing to their position and 
power. There has been a run on boiled 
beef, say, which you one day said you 
liked. Since then boiled beef has become 
like the “rabbits hot and rabbits cold” of 
the Welsh grace, and you are surfeited with 
boiled beef. You hate the sight of the red 
and the white, the carrots and the cabbage, 
the broad silver skewer, and the big well- 
dish, and you complain. “Three times in 
a fortnight!” you say, with an ill-tempered 
sniff. ‘ Knough to disgust any man!” 
It is possible you may be told, meekly, 
“You used to like it, or at least you said 
you did; but never mind, I have made a 
mistake, and you shall not be annoyed by 
its appearance again.” Whether you are 
told this or not, it never does appear again. 
If, after a year’s abstinence, you ask why 
you never have boiled beef now? you are 
told that you don’t like it; and therefore, 
although it is just the very thing your 
coal-heaper likes best, and what is most 
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profitable in the household, she pon not 
order it now. Meekly you protest, and 
say that you do like it in moderation ; per- 
haps, having forgotten all about the surfeit 
and the remonstrance, you omit the mode- 
ration and say shortly you do like it, On 
which she either sheds tears and asks plain- 
tively, “‘What can I do to please you?” 
or she fires out into the anger that has 
smouldered for a year, and says, wrath- 
fully, “‘ How is it possible to satisfy a man 
so unjust, so fond of finding fault, whatever 
is done for him, as you are !”’ 

Some people heap coals of fire on your 
head by the meekness of their demeanour 
when you have been unnecessarily harsh 
to them, and the zeal with which they 
show you they are not offended and bear 
no malice, when, to have been angry and 
turned round against you, to have asserted 
their own self-respect and right to con- 
sideration, would have been a better thing 
than to have crawled, and cringed, and 
kissed your chastising hand. You would 


have respected the man to whom you had | 


shown your dislike more frankly than 
politely, if he had stood up and made you 
understand that he was not to be insulted 
with impunity ; and that he was not a mere 
jelly-fish you might kick about at your own 
will, and no harm done to any one. But 
your heaper-up of the burning coals of meek- 
ness and long suffering is so very humble ; 

so lavish of that cringing kind of patience 
which almost offers itself to be kicked, and 
which certainly does not resent being 
kicked ; so forward in showing that ignoble 
indifference to insults which is incompatible 
with self-respect ; so bent on repaying your 
harshness with some small act of gene- 
rosity or sentimental attention, that you 


despise him ten times more because of his | 


unmanly meekness, and are tempted to 
show him ten times more disrespect. But 


what can you say to him? You cannot tell | 


him that he ought to give back blow for 
blow, nor that you would like him better if 
you saw that your insults had struck. If 
only he would drop your acquaintance! But 
he will not. These spaniels of the human 
race are not to be beaten off; whatever you 
may be to them they are always the same 
to you, and come back to your heel, fawn- 
ing and caressing, as if you were nought 
but sweet and tender friends together. 
Sometimes, but not often, this heaping 
up of the coals of patience on the head of 
the disdainful makes way after a time in 
love affairs. But, as was said before, not 
often. Men who make love servilely, cring- 
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ingly, who 1 let themselves be snubbed in 
public, thrown over on any pretext, and 
led the life of the metaphorical dog gene- 

ally, yet who are always ready to go back 
to their chains if their imperious mistress 
but condescends to beckon, may, after a long 
and toilsome time of servitude, obtain the 
Rachel of their desires; but the chance of 
losing her altogether, through disgust at 
their excessive patience, is about equal to 
that of gaining her through compassion. 
Their humility, abject as itis, sickens rather 
than softens; and their unwearied forbear- 
ance under all the slights and imperti- 
nencies that have been showered on them, 
gives the girl a sentiment of superiority by 
no means favourable to their suit. For 
though women like to have power over men, 
as is but natural, they do not like to feel 
morally superior to them; unless, indeed, 
they are of that exaggerated type of pseudo- 
masculinity which disdains the instinctive 
submissiveness of sex, and aspires to a uni- 
versal supremacy where men are to be 
second-rate all through. But, save these 
exceptions, women like to feel just that 
amount of inferiority which forces them to 
respect, and perhaps be a trifle in awe of, 
the man they love; at all events, so far in 
awe of him that they must respect him if they 
would keep his love. When once folks can 
bully and not lose ground, they have very 
little merey and put but small restraint on 
themselves. And women are not superior 
in this to the average human being. In- 
deed, gifted by nature with an admirable 
obtuseness where the question is the ill- 
treatment of a much enduring lover, they 
suffer no smart of conscience when the 
burning coals of patience are heaped by 
cart-loads on their heads; and if they can 
torment without the fear of losing the coal 
heaper—well! they do torment him, that 
is all! 

The same is true of the women who 
worship at the feet of the men who no 
longer love them, who have perhaps never 
ioved them truly, never cared for them 
with more than a mere fleeting admira- 
tion. Their patience under injury, their for- 
giveness of insult, fatigue still more the 
love that, may be, an honest 
pride and of self-respect would have re- 
vived ; for heaping coals of fire for love's 
sake is all very well in theory, but in prac- 
tice it leads to disgust for the heaper, un- 
less it turns to repentance of the wrong. 
One of the most remarkable 
the best psychological analyst the French 


possess, is founded on this indestructible 
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love and patience of a woman for a scoun- 
drel who deserves at her hands only horror 
and contempt. Yet she forgives him every- 
thing—even things too bad to be repeated 
here—and in the end throws over an honest 
lover and a noble heart for the sake of the 
wretch who had betrayed, deceived, and ill- 
treated her, and who will do so again “ out- 
side the picture.” Her craven love for 
him is shown to be no good in any way. It 
neither restrains his baseness, nor rekindles 
his love, when that happens to be on the 
wane. For his love seems to have been a 
kind of periodic affair—now at spring tice, 
and now at the lowest ebb; and the fact 
that he knew his infatuated mistress was 
waiting for him ready to give him all her 
love so soon as he should condescend to 
turn back and accept it, was no incentive 
to him to behave well to her; it was simply 
one restraint the less. And the novelist 
was right; for when long-suffering passes 
beyond magnanimity and becomes self- 
dishonour, it merely adds to the sin of the 
offender as well as to the degradation of 
the victim; thus creating two crimes in- 
stead of one. 

Excess is one of the great evils against 
which we have to fight: and excess, in 
even heaping up the burning coals of for- 
giveness on the head of a sinner, trans- 
forms into a vice that which is one of our 
loveliest virtues. Neither then when it is 
revenge in ambush and punishment in am- 
buscade, nor when it is so excessive that 
it cuts away the first duty we owe our- 
selves, namely self-respect, can that kind 
of patience known by the phrase of heap- 
ing coals of fire on the head of him who 
has offended us, be praised or practised 
without limitation. This is not saying 
that we are not to forgive; but that we 
are not to carry the virtues of the Christian 
into the vices of the slave—not to con- 
found the sweet humiliation of the saint 
with the writhing baseness of Uriah Heep 
—not to pour out our “precious balms” 


for the purpose of creating a sore, not of 
& ’ 


healing a wound. 





MESSENGERS ALOFT. 





Tue continental war is bringing into 
operation many curious methods of con- 
veying information from one person, or body 
of persons, to another. What is needed for 
the ordinary purposes of peaceful every- 
day life, in this direction, we can all judge 
pretty nearly ; but none save military men 





can tell what the exigencies of the battle- 
field, or the beleaguered fortress, may re- 
quire. There is the foot messenger, swift, 
alert, cunning, exposed to all sorts of pri- 
vations in regard to food, attire, resting- 
places, and likely to be captured and shot 
as a spy by the enemy. Fenimore Cooper’s 
Harvey Birch tells what a man may rea- 
sonably expect to undergo if he really acts 
asa spy in this way, penetrating into the 
enemy's camp in order to ascertain the 
state of matters there. But foot mes- 
sengers may also be needed from one part 
to another of some particular general’s 
forces, or from a besieged town to friends 
outside; and such a messenger has every 
reason to be watchful and cautious, as well 
as swift and strong, to elude those who 
will be glad enough to catch him. Or the 
messenger may be a horseman, required to 
convey despatches to a distant country in 
the shortest possible space of time—on, 
on, on, day and night, with very little re- 
gard to food or rest. A striking example 
of this kind was given some years ago by 
Mr. Baillie Fraser, in his Winter’s Journey 
from Constantinople to Teheran. As a 
king’s messenger, or Foreign Office courier, 
it became his duty to carry some very im- 
portant despatches from the English govern- 
ment, in the winter of 1833-4, at a time 
when Persian politics were in a troubled 
state. He travelled across the whole breadth 
of Asia Minor on horseback in the depth 
of winter, changing horses frequently; and 
what he had to undergo is a marvel to read. 
Or the messenger may dash along roads in 
a carriage, sleeping night after night as he 
rides, and scarcely entering an inn or hotel 
for more than an hour at atime. Or, in 
modern days, he may go by rail, covering 
an immense range of ground in a short 
time; but then, if the enemy tears up the 
rails, or brings the engine-driver to a stop 
by a volley, this mode ef travelling may be 
cut short in a very embarrassing way. Or 
semaphores and signal flags may be used to 
convey messages by means of visible ob- 
jects, varied in size, slixpe, position, and 
colour, according to the word or phrase to 
be expressed. Or brilliant lights—electric, 
magnesium, oxy-hydrogen—may fe flashed 
at intervals in the night, with variations of 
colour and brightness having pre-arranged 
meanings. Or bottle papers may be used ; 
messages written on slips of paper, put 
into bottles, sealed up, and left to float 
down a river to friends who may perchance 
pick them up. Or, most marvellous of all, 
the electric wire may be laid down as iast 
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as an army advances, so as to meieteie un- 
broken communication with the 
operations in the rear, and also to be the 
medium of question, answer, and command 
on the field of battle itself. 

But, besides all these, there are two kinds 
of aérial messengers peculiar in their cha- 
racter, occasionally employed in warfare in 
past times, and in constant use in the 
present Franco-German war. These are 
balloons and carrier-pigeons. 

It is still an unsolved problem whether 
balloons can ever be navigated through the 
air: that is, steered to a definite point, and 
there stopped, despite of adverse winds. 
Scientific men doubt the probability of such 


success being attained ; whereas enthusias- 


tic inventors are never tired of contriving | 


paddles, 


new forms of wings, sails, kites, 
and 


screws, tails, flappers, rollers, levers, 
fans; never tired of ringing the changes 
in the form of the balloon to which these 
appendages are to be attached—the sphere, 
the oblate spheroid, the prolate spheroid, 
the fish, the bird, the cylinder, the cone, 
the big balloon surrounded by satellites in 
the form of little balloons, and many other 
strange aéronautical devices. 
ing density of the air, and the fluctuat- 
ing force and direction of the wind, have 
hitherto frustrated all attempts to render 
the balloon really navigable in any proper 
meaning of the term. Of course, if the 
balloon be captive, held by a rope from the 
car to a fixed point on the ground below, 
it cannot be blown wholly away, unless 
through some accident: but then it would 
be only a look-out position, not a mes- 
senger. 

So far as war is concerned, the captive 
balloon has, until the present year, been 
more useful than the free; because, al- 
though more limited in range, it is better 
under command. And the like remark is 
applicable to scientific investigations. Al- 
though many meteorologists, from Gay 
Lussac to Mr. Glaisher, have made valuable 
observations on the electric, barometric, 
thermometric, and hygrometric state of 
the air during balloon voyages, yet cap- 
tive balloons are better, because they may 
be kept aloft for hours together, and 
lowered at pleasure. 

In 1794, when the French were at war 
with Germany, they organised an Aéro- 
static Institute at Meudon, to train a 
corps of aérostiers: men whose business it 
would be to ascend to a certain height in 
captive balloons, 


base of 


All sorts of 
diversities have been tried ; but the vary- | 
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the enemy in a field of battle or in a be- 
sieged fort, and send ce n signals to the 
French go gece? At the. battle of 
‘leurus, in that year, M. Guyton de Mor- 
veau and Colonel Coulette went up with a 
balloon, the one to manage it, the other to 
make military observations, and to send 
down military information. They remained 
up four hours (near Charleroi), keeping at 
a definite height of a thousand feet or more, 
secured by a rope faste ned to the ground. 
They ascended twice, watched the move- 
ments of the Austrian army, and sent down 


signals which assisted Gx neral Jourdan in 








winning the day. - e Austrians fired up 
some great guns at the balloon, but failed 
to get the range. Three other balloon 


corps were sent out with three other French 
armies in the same year. In 1808, there 
was war of another kind—a duel—con- 
nected with balloons. M. de Grandpré and 
M. le cique quarrelled about a lady per- 
forming at the Paris Opera, Mademoiselle 
Tirevit ; they agreed to fight a balloon duel, 
the victor to win the lady’s favour. They 
ascended in two balloons from the Tuileries 
Gardens, each with his second. They were 
to fire at each other’s balloons with blun- 
derbusses, not at the cars nor at the men. 
The balloons were about eighty yards 
apart; and when they had ascended toa 


height of about half a mile, a signal was 
given from below. M. le Pique fired, and 


missed ; M. de Grandpré fired, and hit ; Le 
Pique’s balloon was pierced, the gas escaped, 
the balloon descended with fearful rapidity, 
and he and his second were dashed to pieces. 
The triumphant De Grandpré continued 
his voyage, and descended safely at about 
seven leagues from Paris. During the 
Italian war of 1859, balloon observations 
were made by the French to ascertain the 
position of the Austrian armies. Early in 
the American Civil War, General M‘Clennan 
had a balloon corps attached to his army. 
During the bombardment of Charleston in 
1862, three officers ascended in a balloon, 
and made observations which greatly faci- 
litated the work of the besiegers. 

What the French and Germans are doing 
in this way in the present war, the journals 
have abundantly told us. The operations 
—always supposing the accounts to be 
strictly correct—appear to be of three kinds. 
There are captive balloons sent up to a cer- 
tain height to watch the strength and the 
movements of the enemy, keeping out of the 
way of cannon as well they can; there 
are free balloons, carrying letters either 
open or closed, allowed to fall wherever 
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chance or winds may determine, and pos- 
sibly to get into the hands of friends ; and 
there are (horrible idea!) balloons intended 
to drop petroleum or nitro-glycerine on a 
beleaguered city. 

The carrier - pigeon is another kind- of 
messenger which the belligerents are send- 
ing aloft during the present war—convey- 
ing information neatly tucked under the 
wing, and exceedingly difficult for the 
enemy to get hold of. We do not know 
much about this matter in England: but 
in Belgium, Holland, and some parts of 
Germany, the pigeon trainers are very suc- 
cessful at their work. We hear occasion- 
ally that on the Derby Day, or on the day 
of the University Boat Race on the Thames, 
pigeons are sent up at the instant of victory. 
They fly to London, or to some other place, 
each one to some definite home; and the 
written paper fastened under the wing is 
quickly ope med and read by the person for 
whom it is intended, and to whom it com- 
municates the result of the race. A mys- 
tery of mysteries it is at first thought; 
but there are certain known facts of ex- 
planation worthy of attention. 

The carrier - pigeon is larger than the 
common pigeon, being usually about fifteen 
inches in length, and weighing from a 
pound to a pound and a half. The plum- 
age is generally either dun colour or black. 
The pectoral muscles are very large, de- 
noting a power of vigorous and long- 
continued flight. As to the instinct, or 
whatever it may be called, which leads a 
carrier - pigeon to make such wondrous 
flights, naturalists seem to be pretty well 
agreed that it is made up of two elements 
—love of home and keenness of sight. 
Mr. Rennie, speaking of the pigeon’s 
power of vision, says: “ We have not a 
doubt that it is by the eye alone that the 
carrier-pigeon performs those extraordinary 
aérial journeys which have from the earliest 
ages excited astonishment. We have fre- 
quently witnessed the experiment made 
with other pigeons of taking them to a 
distance from the dove-cot, expressly to 
observe their manner of finding their way 
hack; and we feel satisfied that their pro- 
ceedings are uniformly the same. On 
being Tet go from the bag in which they 
have been “carried i in order to conceal the 
objects on the road, they dart off on an 
irregular excursion, as if it were more to 
ascertain the reality of their freedom than 
to make an effort to return. When they 
find themselves at full liberty, they direct 
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they have been liberated, not only in- 
creasing the diameter of the circle at every 
round, but rising at the same time gra- 
dually higher. This is continued as long 
as the eye can discern the birds; and 
hence we conclude that it is also continued 
after we lose sight of them—a constantly 
increasing circle being made till they 
ascertain some known object, enabling 
them to shape a direct course.” A spiral 
directly the reverse in character is made 
by a pigeon let down from the car of a 
balloon; the bird drops perpendicularly for 
some distance, and then begins to wheel 
round in a descending spiral, increasing in 
diameter until some previously-known ob- 


| ject is descried by which the flight home 


may be regulated. Their vision is un- 
doubteily very keen. In their wild state, 
as seen in America, they fly in amazingly 
large flocks over wide ranges of country, 
keeping high in the air, and flying with 
extended front, so as to enable them to 
survey hundreds of acres at once. They 
can descry a fertile field at a wonderful 
distance, and will descend with unerring 
accuracy to enjoy the meal of which they 
are in search. 

Whatever may be said about the instinct 
that is at work, a good deal of training is 
necessary to make the pigeons trustworthy 
in their flight. The Turks have paid much 
attention to this matter. When a young 
pigeon arrives at full strength of wing, it 
is hoodwinked, or else put into a basket, 
and taken to a distance of half a mile or so 
from home; being set at liberty, it soars 
aloft, looks keenly around, selects a course, 
and flies home. It is then tried a mile, two 
miles, four, eight miles, until at length it 
will traverse the whole length or breadth of 
a kingdom. If the pigeon fail in the first 


journey or two, it is discarded, as not being 


fitted for this kind of work. These Turkey 
pigeons were regularly used as media of 
communication in past years. Russell, 

his History of Aleppo, tells us that the 
Turkey Company’s establishment at that 
city employed carrier- pigeons to bring 
news from Scanderoon, the nearest Medi- 
terranean port. When any of the com- 
pany’s ships arrived there, the name of the 
ship, the hour of her arrival, and other 
particulars, were written on a ‘slip of paper, 
and fastened under a pigeon’s wing; and 
the bird, set loose, flew back to Aleppo (its 
home) in two and a half to three hours, the 
distance being about seventy miles. The 
pigeon’s feet were dipped in vinegar to 


their flight in circles round the spot “whence | keep them cool, and to avoid the delay 
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which would occur if the bird were tempted 
to descend at the sight of water. The best 
pigeons always had a brood of their own at 
Aleppo; and it was anxiety about the chil- 
dren that hurried the parents back. It 
was found that if the pigeons were kept at 
Scanderoon more than a fortnight, they 
could not be relied upon for returning to 
Aleppo; the thoughts of Dulce Domum 
faded and weakened. There are lofty hills 
between Scanderoon and Aleppo; the birds, 
instead of ascending gradually to the sum- 
mit of those hills, used to dart up vertically 
to an amazing height, where they could 
look right over them. It is recorded that on 
one occasion an Aleppo merchant got hold 
of one of these pigeons, read the letter or 
packet, and thereby ascertained the news 
that there was a great scarcity of Aleppo 
galls in England; he kept the news to 
himself, bought up all the galls in the 
market before the company to whom the 
bird belonged knew anything about the 
matter, and made a rare profit by the im- 
mediate rise in price. This kind of thing is 
quite compatible with commercial notions, 
as usually understood ; to get first news, and 
to work the market before others obtain 
the information, has been the means of 
accumulating many colossal fortunes. If 
the news be really honestly obtained, there 
cannot perhaps be much said against it ; 
but there 7s an “if.” 

There was a great deal of this kind of 
pigeon-expressing in old days. Some of 
the victors at the Olympian games were 
wont to send the good news to distant 
friends by pigeon-express. When Modena 
was besieged by the Romans, correspon- 
dence was maintained by pigeons between 
Decimus Brutus and Hirtius; and Pliny 
was so much struck with the plan that 
he said, “ Of what avail are sentinels, cir- 
cumvallations, or nets obstructing rivers, 
when intelligence can be conveyed by 
aérial messengers?’ In later days, in the 
time of the Crusades, carrier-pigeons were 
extensively employed. Instances are re- 
corded in which birds sent out by the be- 
sieged were captured by the besiegers, and 
let loose again, with a message calculated 
to deceive those to whom they were sent ; 
hawks were trained to the work of bring- 
ing down the pigeons without injuring 
them. This is one of the drawbacks to the 
use of such messengers when secrecy is in- 
tended. When the Christians were besieg- 
ing Acre, Saladin at a distance for some 
time maintained communication with the 
besieged by means of carrier-pigeons; but 





one day a winged messenger was shot down 
by an arrow; the message it conveyed was 
intercepted ; and such use was made of the 


information as to secure the surrender of 


the place before Saladin could arrive with 
succour. 

When Tyburn was a place for execn- 
tions, many criminals, after arriving at the 
foot of the gibbet, had a pardon or re- 
prieve sent to them. The uncertainty in 
which the relatives and friends of the con- 
demned persons were kept on this point 
made it a time of great anxiety; especially 
in days when persons of wealth and family 
were not unfrequently sentenced to execu- 
tion, so portentous was the list of crimes 
punishable with death. Carrier-pigeons 
were therefore sent to Tyburn before the 
time of the expected execution, and were 
set flying as soon as one of two events had 
taken place—the hanging or the reprieving. 
Politics and crime have been alike brought 
within the ken (or under the wing) of the 
carrier-pigeon. The pashas of the various 
Turkish provinces used to be supplied with 
pigeons reared in the sultan’s palace at 
Constantinople. When news of an insur- 
rection or other emergency had to be 
transmitted, a pigeon was sent off witha 
letter. However far distant the province, 
the bird found its way back; but to pre- 
vent mischance five or six were sent at 
once, the safe journey of any one of which 
would suffice. At one period slight towers 
were built thirty or forty miles apart, a 
sentinel sent on by a second pigeon the 
news received by a first, and so on from 
tower to tower, thereby bringing each 
bird’s journey within an hour’s flight, and 
lessening the risk of mishaps. 

Narratives are plentiful concerning par- 
ticular flights of pigeons. In the last 
century, a gentleman in London sent a 
pigeon by stage-coach to a friend at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, with a note directing the 
friend to let the pigeon loose at nine in the 
morning on the second day afterwards. 
This was done, and the pigeon arrived 
at Bishopsgate-street at half-past eleven, 
having done the distance of seventy-two 
miles in two hours and a half. In 1819, 
thirty-two pigeons, which had been reared 
at Antwerp, and brought to London, were 
set loose on a particular day; each pigeon 
bore the words “ Antwerp” and “ London” 
marked on the wings for identification. 
They started at seven in the morning: 
one arrived at Antwerp at noon, another 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, twelve 
others on the following day; but what 
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became of the remaining eighteen was not 
known. In 1829, forty-two pigeons, reared 
at Maestricht, were conveyed to London. 
After being properly marked, they were 
let loose about half-past eight on a parti- 
cular morning; the first arrived at Maes- 
tricht at a quarter to three, having main- 
tained an average speed of forty-five miles 
an hour (greater if the route had been 
at all circuitous); the second and third 
arrived about half-past three; seventeen 
more came in on the three following days ; 
the rest were not heard of. It is impossible 
even to guess at the route followed and 
the rate of speed kept up by those which 
occupied fully three days in finding their 
way home. In 1850, one hundred and ten 
pigeons were brought from Brussels to 
sondon. Being let fly at a preconcerted 
time, nineteen of them reached Brussels 
within eight hours, one doing the distance 
of one hundred and eighty-six miles in five 
hours and a half. What became of the 
larger number is not recorded. In 1831, 
two Liskeard pigeons were brought to Lon- 
don and let fly. They reached Liskeard— 
two hundred and twenty miles distant—in 
about six hours. One gained upon the other 
a quarter of an hour, equivalent to about 
nine miles, during the flight. ‘Some of the 
recorded instances of speed seem hardly 
credible. On one occasion, we are told, a 
gentleman of Cologne, having business to 
transact at Paris, laid a wager that he 
would let his friends know of his arrival 
within three hours after his reaching Paris. 
The bet was eagerly taken. He went to 
Paris, carrying with him two pigeons which 
had a young brood at Cologne. He ar- 
rived at Paris at ten o’clock one morning, 
started off the birds at eleven, and they 
arrived at Cologne about ten minutes past 
one. This is very much like a hundred 
and fifty miles an hour—a marvel that 
seems to require corroboration. Audubon 
says that wild pigeons have appeared at 
New York with their crops full of rice, 
which they could only have gathered in 
Georgia or Carolina; and he calculated 
from the time in which pigeons digest food 
that the speed of flight must have been a 
mile a minute. 

How the great capitalists of Europe, in 
the days when electric telegraphs were not 
yet dreamed of, were wont to convey infor- 
mation one to another by pigeon-express, 
and thereby enable their correspondents to 
make profitable purchases or sales before 
the rest of the world could be put in 
possession of the news in distant countries, 





may be well understood. And so may the 
use of the pigeon as a messenger in war— 
always remembering that the arrangements 
must be so made that the bird is flying 
home when carrying the message. 
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SIC TRANSIT. 


Tae wild north wind is wailing o’er heath, and moor, 
and brae, 

O’er the hill-side, o’er the hollows, its echoes die away ; 

The Storm-king shakes the forest, scatters red leaves 
o’er the lea, 

Lashes into foam the rivers, into frenzy chafes the sea. 


The white owl plains his dirges to the ivy-mantled 
tower, 

The golden bee is dreaming at home of honeyed flower ; 

The velyet-coated squirrel is wrapped in slumber deep, 

Within their winter cloister the brown-eyed dormice 
sleep. 


The thick mist in the gloaming veils wood, and dale, 
and plain, 

Silver rising from the river settling on the firs again ; 

Chrysanthemums are blooming in crimson and in gold, 

Last rays of autumn’s beauty: thus is Time’s story 
told! 


~ “a all-exhausted, with her teeming harvest 

eeds, 

When she garnered to her bosom the fruits of spring- 
tide seeds ; 

When she clasped her red-gold treasures exultant to 
her breast, 

Falls repose—her well-earned guerdon. Falls a glorious 
trance of rest! 





A SET OF STUDS. 
II. IN A CIRCUS. 


On a soft and sunny morning in Sep- 
tember, a man of handsome appearance 
and distinguished manners, whose ad- 
mirably fitting garments showed off the 
proportions of his stalwart figure to its 
best advantage—it is fit that the present 
writer should here state that the above is 
intended as a description of himself, as 
otherwise it might not, probably, be recog- 
nised—might have been seen striding 
through the streets of Scarborough, and 
making his way to a large wooden build- 
ing erected on the north side of the town. 
This was the circus of Messrs. Jacobus 
and Eves; and on reaching it, I, the indi- 
vidual in question, found Mr. Jacobus in 
waiting to receive me, the object of my 
visit being to make myself acquainted with 
the inner life of a travelling circus of a su- 
perior kind, and to learn some of the history 
and statistics of its management. By tra- 
velling circus, I do not mean one of those 
establishments which, during the summer 
months, “fold their tents like the Arabs, 
and silently steal away” from one little 
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country place to another, after a night or 
two’s performance ; which make their entry 
into the town by a grand parade, the 
company all tinsel, and gold, and spangles, 
and feathers, and buff boots, and cotton 
velvet trains, Neptune driving eight cream- 
colopred horses, and holding on very tight 
to his trident, which is his only support 
in his very shaky car, and the clown, in 
full paint and motley, riding on a donkey, 
with his face to the tail, and making 
hideous grimaces, to the intense delight 
of the village boys. These tenting people, 
as they are calied, have a regular route 
marked out for them, taking two or three 
months to get through, and sometimes 
only give one performance, rarely more 
than two, and then both in the same 
day in one place. Their parade is made 
early in the morning, about eleven o’clock, 
and they go straight to the tent, which 
has already been prepared for them by 
their “agent in advance” and his men. 
The turf has been cut away for the ring, 
the seats are placed, and the lamps hung, 
the waggons for conveying the tents, poles, 
implements, and properties, and the living 
carriages of the proprietors and the com- 
pany, are all drawn up together in one cor- 
ner of the field, the carriage covered with 
| hideous dragons, containing the band, is 
wheeled into its allotted place, a hasty 
“dinner is partaken of, and at two o’clock 
the performance begins. At four o’clock 
it is over, to begin again at seven ; and im- 
mediately after the night’s work the tent 
is struck, and at early dawn the company 
are on their road again. 

The establishment of my friends Messrs. 
Jacobus and Eves is superior to any of 
this kind; they have some three or four 
places only, which they visit during the 
course of the year, each having its 
regular season, when “ business” there 
may be supposed to be at its best. In 
these places they generally manage to 
secure the same piece of ground on which 
to erect their circus, and for which they 
sometimes have to pay a heavy ground- 
rent, in some cases as much as forty pounds 
amonth. This rent is naturally variable, 
being governed by the position of the lo- 
cality, but my informant tells me there are 
instances in which no rent at all is asked; 
for instance, where the vacant space is the 
property, as is sometimes the case, of the 
proprietors of adjacent taverns, who are 
willing to lend the ground, for the sake of 
the custom which the circus is sure to 
bring to their establishment. The ground 
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secured, Mr. Jacobus (who has the manage- 
ment of what may be called the before-the- 
curtain arrangements, matters pertaining 
to the horses, riders, and the ring generally 
coming under Mr. care), or his 
agent proceeds to look among the builders 
of the place for a likely man to run up 
the wooden erection, which is to last 
some two or three montlis. 
this varies from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred pounds. The larger sum 
includes, of course, all the fittings, and my 
friends are always very particular about 
their fittings, the 
covered with red velvet, and every portion 
of the house, down, or rather up, to the 
bright, 
comfortable, and well situated for viewing 
the performance. The material of the 
circus is never carried away, but at the 
end of the season is sold for what it will 
fetch. 

The establishment of Messrs. Jacobus 
and Eves consists of thirty-seven horses 
and ponies, between fifty and sixty per- 
formers, and seven grooms and stud-grooms. 
The horses and ponies are picked up any- 
where, Mr. Eves being always on the look- 
out for anything to suit his purpose, and 
having a wonderful eye for “a bit of stuff 
which is likely to turn into money.” The 
more highly trained the circus horses, the 
more valuable do they become,and many 
an animal which was purchased at a cost 
of twenty pounds, is, after a long course of 
training, worth two hundred pounds to the 
circus proprietors. Those animals known 
as “ring-horses,” the cream-coloured or 
the piebald steeds, which, with the large 
well-chalked saddle on their back, canter 
steadily round the arena, bearing the young 
lady who jumps over the ribbons, origin- 
ally cost from thirty to forty pounds a 
piece; but when thoroughly broken, and 
accustomed to their work, are almost in- 
valuable. 

The test of a ring-horse’s goodness is that 
it should be perfectly faultless in temper, 
that it should never be put out by any noise 
or applause, that it should understand every 
word of command, and, above all, that it 
should never “ go false,” that is to say, 
that it should always canter with its inside 
legs, that is, those nearest the circus, first. 
The riders are of both sexes, and of all 
classes. Star riders, acrobats, trapezists, 
ring-masters, stud-grooms, clowns, and all 
those wondertul youths, who are only seen 
together by the public in the “grand vault- 
ing act,” when each one throws a somer- 
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sault from the spring-board over the backs 
of a number of horses, packed together head 
and tail. The salaries of these people 
range from fifty shillings to ten pounds a 
week, while two or three of the best known 
trapezists, men who do the Leotard feats, 
more daringly perhaps, but infinitely less 
gracefully than their originator, are paid 
as much as twenty pounds a week. Some- 
times a troupe of lions, or a performing 
elephant, forms part of the establishment 
of a circus, but this is always a temporary 
attraction, or what is known technically as 
a “special engagement.” The lions are 
the property of their keeper, who is either 
himself their trainer, or by whom the 
trainer is permanently engaged, and it is 
an understood thing that the elephant, 
which is generally a female, and when pro- 
perly trained is worth about three hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, should “ bring her 
own gymnasts.”’ Zebras, too, occasionally 
form a portion of the stud, but they are 
wild, savage, and intractable. Apropos of 
this, I am assured that the various stories 
afloat, about circus horses being painted 
different colours, is, to use Count Bis- 
mark’s phrase, “founded on pure inven- 
tion,” though my informant states that the 
late Mr. Batty used to relate with great 
delight, that in his early days of circus 
proprietorship, he had painted two donkeys 
with broad black stripes, and exhibited 
them as zebras, to the delight of an admir- 
ing populace. 

When the season is over, the entire com- 
pany, management, horses, grooms, and per- 
formers, go to their destination by special 
train, generally on a Sunday morning, thus 
enabling them not to lose one single chance 
of performance, and they are conveyed by 
the railway companies at a discount of 
about twenty per cent from the usual 
fare. 

Under Mr. Jacobus’s guidance, these sta- 
tistics all being learned, I progress throngh 
the little passage (where commences that 
stably smell, which always reminds me of 
Astley’s in the days of my youth, and 
brings back reminiscences of the hoop of 
lights which was lowered over the circus, 
of Ducrow and Miss Woolford, and Wid- 
dicome the Great), past the pay-box, and 
up a little flight of steps, into the reserved 
seats, which are now covered with ghostly 
drapery of brown holland. The ring is 
just in front of me; it has many occupants, 
and fresh persons are constantly lounging 
in and out of it, through one or other of 
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tall stout man, who has just taken off his 
loose pea-jacket, and stands before us in 
the checked flannel shirt, white flannel 
trousers, secured by a broad band round 
his waist, and canvas shoes, is Mr. Eves, 
part proprietor and general manager of the 
circus. Some years ago he was the best 
barebacked rider of the day, and was one 
of the principal stars at Franconi’s ; but, as 
he expressed it to me, he has “ made flesh” 
since then, and must get “a good deal off” 
before he takes to riding again, as is his 
intention. He is going to begin his first 
practice now, and this pretty pair of pie- 
balds is for his use. With wonderful agility 
for so big a man, Mr. Eves hops on to the 
side of the circle, and thence on to the 
backs of the piebalds, on each of which he 
has one foot, holding the reins in his hands. 
“Go,” he says, after a moment’s pause to 
steady himself, and at the word Professor 
Porco, who is standing in the middle of 
the ring, gives his long whip a smack, and 
the piebalds start off in a canter, Mr. Eves 
rocking somewhat unsteadily at first, but 
soon settling down to his proper position. 
After some half-dozen rounds, he shouts 
** Go” again, and a third horse is admitted 
into the arena, and runs in between the two 
others, Mr. Eves courteously extending his 
capacious stride for its reception. Then the 
middle horse loosed from the rein is allowed 
to run in front, and is joined by a fourth 
horse, all four being carefully managed 
by Mr. Eves, who when he appears at night 
in this rapid act, will probably personate 
Polaski, the Courier of St. Petersburg, or 
some such important person. At present, 
however, he has soon had enough of it, 
and sending the horses away, bids them 
bring in the pony. The pony is a pretty 
black animal, destined to take its place in 
the bills as “highly trained,” but at pre- 
sent rough and untutored. Consequently 
the pony does not turn to the right or to 
the left, at the smack of Mr. Eves’s whip, 
declines to walk round the circle with its 
fore feet on the board and its hind feet in 
the sawdust, and absolutely refuses to leave 
off running round, and come to Mr. Eves, 
when he calls it, thereby subjecting itself 
to a great amount of objurgation, but to 
no personal violence. Following the pony 
comes a ring-horse, in company with a 
young lady, a novice in her profession, with 
her short skirt contrasting oddly with her 
ordinary street jacket. She goes round 
the circle, springing to her feet on the 
saddle, “cutting,” balancing herself on one 
leg, and finally taking her first flight over 
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the ribbons, every one of these acts being 
superintended with the utmost care and 
patience by Mr. Eves, and every one of 
them taking place at the utterance of the 
mystic word “ Go.” 

To the young lady succeeds a very young 
gentleman, a child of not more than seven 
years old, who is to have his very first 
lesson, whose little lees when he sits can- 
not span the horse’s back, and whose little 
body when he stands is secured by a sur- 
cingle fastened round his waist, and firmly 
attached to the horse’s pad.’ He is a 
plucky little lad this, a Spaniard, whose 
family are all in the profession, and who, 
under Mr. Eves’s tuition, will do no dis- 
credit to his name. 

Mr. Eves taking a little rest just now, 
other persons commence practice in the 
ring. The tight-rope is stretched across 
one portion, and is speedily ascended by 
Mademoiselle Corisande, in her short baliet 
skirt, and well-chalked practice shoes. 
Professor Porco and his three little boys 
are also hard at work, the professor fling- 
ing his offspring into the air in an appa- 
rently reckless but really most careful 
manner, patiently but firmly superintend- 
ing their progress. A little further off 
are two rather melancholy-looking dogs, 
which walk on their hind legs and jump 
through hoops at the bidding of their 
master, whose face, perhaps from constant 
association with his pupils, has something 
of the terrier expression. And, standing 
in the midst of a group, and quietly look- 
ing on at all that is passing, is the most 
popular member of the company, Mr. Joe 
Tucker, the clown. There are clowns 
and clowns. The old-fashioned clown of 
one’s boyhood, with the pliant queue 
aodding over his whitened scalp, his red 
cheeks and enormous mouth, his red and 
white dress, with its huge pockets, and 
his red-clocked stockings, has for the most 
part given place to a person elaborately 
got up in green and gold, who has for- 
gotten the old English broad humour, 
without attaining the French neatness after 
which he strives. The old clown asked, 
“ What he could come for to go for to fetch 
for to carry;” on being told that the top 
of the rope was chalked, “to prevent the 
performer from slipping down, sir,” he 
insisted on chalking the bottom of the 
rope, “to prevent the performer from 
slipping up, sir;” drank the contents of a 
bottle of wine, after throwing a somersault, 
because he was told to “pour it into a 
tumbler ;” and invariably insisted in fol- 





lowing the ring-master out of the circus, 


because, as he told the audience with a 
wink, “The dirt always goes before the 
broom.” The modern clown could do 
nothing so low as this. He is—save the 
mark !—a Shakesperean clown, or a Talk- 
ing Jester, and he pours forth a flux of 
the most miserable nonsense, sometimes in 
prose, sometimes in verse, studded with 


| political and moral sentiments, which seem 


to have been culled from the lists of toasts 
usually to be found at the end of old song- 
books. 

Mr. Tucker happily belongs rather to 
the old school than to the new; but he has 
plenty of “ patter,” and his “ wheezes,” as 
the jokes between the clown and the ring- 
master are technically termed, are manu- 
factured out of the best Joe Millers, and 
garnished with local allusions and hits at 
topics of the time. He is wonderfully 
agile, too, a capital clog and spade dancer, 
and a brilliant performer on the stilts; and 
during all these performances he never for- 
gets that he is a clown, and not merely an 
acrobat, so that his tumbling is diverting 
as well as clever. 

Before leaving, I go through the stables, 
where I find the horses capitally kept and 
groomed, and put-up with a wonderful 
economy of space, being separated from 
each other by swinging bars, and so small 
a space being left for passing behind them 
as to render perfectly natural the inquiry 
whether any of them were “ light-heeled.” 
Thence to the dressing-room, and to the 
property-room, where I delight in recog- 
nising many old friends. The basket- 
shape of the preternaturally stout gentleman 
who bows with such politeness to the people 
while he stamps his feet on the pad-saddle, 
the turnpike-gate, which always appears 
by itself without any visible connexion 
with any other object, expressly for Dick 
Turpin and Black Bess to jump over, the 
beadle’s dress—to say the least, an awk- 
ward equestrian costume—worn by one of 
Turpin’s pursuers, the table and dishes in 
use when the clown invites the pony to 
supper, and the pistol fired off by that 
intelligent animal. A property-man is at 
work, fresh papering the hoops for Made- 
moiselle Corisande’s performance, and the 
whole atmosphere is filled with floating 
particles of chalk and whitening. 

Throughout the establishment every- 
thing is, so far as it can be, complete; 
and though there are now sixteen circuses 
in the kingdom—five-and-twenty years ago 
there were only three—there is not one 
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IN THE PROVINCES. 





Noxe of us have very vivid personal re- 
collections of the Saxon Heptarchy ; that is 
to say, none of us can remember when 
England was parcelled out into Mercia, 
Damnonia, Deiri, East Anglia, Bernicia, 
and so on, and when Mercians, Damno- 
nians, Kast Anglians, &c., were all separate 
peoples, with languages, and hates, and 
loves so variable, that they flung spears 
and arrows at each other from their puny 
kingdoms, and crouched behind ill-tanned 
skin-shields to save themselves from re- 
tributory wounds, But the time is within 
the memory of most of us when still (tra- 
ditionally, on the stage, at any rate) a 
Yorkshireman was detectable at once from 
a Londoner; when a Zomerzctshire lad 
formed a third breed or genus; when an 
Essex calf, 2 Hampshire hog, a Lancashire 
witch, all represented other breeds, sup- 
posed to be quite separate and distinct 
from each other. 

In those days the talk in our provinces, 
as well as the tune of the talk, differed 
much more from the metropolitan than it 
does now. She’s muckson up to the huck- 
son, is a phrase that is an example. What 
does it mean? It was said, one hundred 
and fifty years since, of a woman dirty up 
to the knuckles. To call her a daffock, a 
dawkin, 2 dawgos, was another way of 
styling her a slattern. The titles harry- 
gaud and rigsby, meant that she was 
wildish, playful; to say that she was 
hattle, was another version of the same 
thing ; and so it was to declare she had too 
few ~ harns, brains. Were this woman a 
step-mother, she was known as ell-mother ; 
were she neatly dressed, she was said to be 
snogly-geered. A little girl was a mauther ; 
did she “frolic much and laugh aloud, she 
was said to goylter; were she, on the other 
hand, grave and witty more than usual at 
her years, she was set down as and-farand. 
A dumb person was a cank; one who 
squinted was gly; one almost crazed was 
welly-moidered. A wife’s brother was a 
meugh; an uncle was a neme; a miser 
was a pin-panierbly fellow; strangers were 
comelings in some places, and frimfolks 
in others. Were people foolish, they were 
said to be kemmet; were they idle, they 
were trantrels, The times for idling were 
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calle d scopperloits ; the places where the 
trantrels would stay to lounge were hip- 
ping-hawds. Clinkets might be met there, 
clinkets being crafty folks; and against 
the palings and on the benches might be 


haspats, striplings, and dambers, rascals; 
and crassantly, and cranny, and reuling 


lads, cowards, and jovial boys, and boister- 
ous ones; and they could stop with one 
another all the dondinner, or the onedher 
(the afternoon), and they could indulge 
themselves the while in donudrins, after- 
noon drinkings. Christmas, of course, was 
Nowell; the beginning of Lent was Fas- 
guntide. Were ‘the morning misty, it was 
called cobweb; a long, tedious day was 
called dree. If people felt but indifferently 
well, they said they were frobly-mobly; if 
they had swollen faces, they spoke of boun 
muns; if they were ready to faint, they 
said coath. They spoke of the sull, the 
plough; or of weeding nepes, turnips; 
and as they trudged along, they would 
tread down paigles, cowslips, and turn up 
many a forkin-robbin, earwig, and mad, 
earthworm; they spoke of picking ersk, 
stubble; and of mending the skeels, col- 
locks, stufnets, posnets, eskins, gotches, 
and other kitchen utensils quite as queerly 
called. If they wanted to say they 
worked with all their might, they used 
the word birre; and let us give them 
eredit for doing it, though it might be hag- 
gling, hailing, though there might be a 
sea-harr, a sea-storm, with the gill-hooters, 
the owls, at their cry, and memories of 
goetie, witchcraft, to grow them, trouble 
them, as they strode across runes and 
grindlets, watercourses, and by rank zittens, 
churchyards. “Where fured ye?” one 
might ask another. ‘“ Where went you ?” 
And “ Where wun ye?” “ Where do you 
live?” And they might speak of the thone 
tugs, damp meadows, near them, with the 
pulks, holes of standing water, and the 
runches, carlock, growing by, and the dis- 
figurement of mullock, heaps of rubbish. 
On the hedge, too, they might point to 
bumblekites, blackberries ; and, high above, 
to a cletch of caddows, a brood of jack- 
daws; and, strewing the earth beneath, 
to the whitening dodmen, the useless snail- 
shells. They might long, too, with one 
another, for stull-time, the hour for a huge 
slice of bread-and-cheese; but that would 
not come sooner than it could come, nor 
could they hurry on a moment the hour for 
eein, leisure. What if the hauber-jannocks, 
oaten-cakes, and the flauns, custards, and 
feabs, gooseberries, are not on the doubler, 
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great dish or platter? What if the hages- 
ter is among the hart-calver (we will not 
translate any longer, but leave our reader’s 
powers of guessing full scope), and for helaw 
the henting eats a whole eever of the stuck- 
ling, and zoppes are on partlets, and araines 
in attercobs, so that a buffet-stool hits the 
buck, bara-picklet is given to pates, speers 
tumble into runges, and bain and maum 
hoppets are filled with newing? It is of 
no consequence. For without fresh elden 
it is useless to sheer the esse, and a dosom 
beast will still be dosom, despite his cock- 
apparel, and it is crawly-mawly known that 
he neither dees nor daws. 

Does not this prove the position from 
which we started? We could make ad- 
ditions for pages, but enough has been 
given for our purpose, and here we finish. 
On the road, though, one or two thoughts 
have come to us—short thoughts, and very 
random, and we will just dot them down. 

Whence came this curious fountain of 
harsh, grating, outlandish sounds? From 
no (comparatively) modern continental 
source, it is clear. We are baffled directly 
we try to lay our finger on any particular 
district, and say, All the words here are of 
French origin (for instance), because one 
is evidently so, and it must be the same of 
all the rest. It is not the same of all the 
rest. The one specimen by which we 
judge may have obtained currency from 
just one person, on just one chance visit, 
such one person being popular or notable 
for just one thing. In the same way are 
we baffled when we say the words of such 
a locality are, more remotely, Latin, Saxon, 
Ancient British; the dregs or sediment 
left behind after all else has simmered 
effectually away. It is not even thus. 
One word may be so—like pulk, as an 
example, a pool of water, which is pwll 
in Welsh to this day ; but there the blood 
relationship ends. The other words are 
not Welsh, and cannot be tortured into 
Welsh, look we ever so deeply, or so 
superficially, to fix facts ingeniously into 
our own creeds. What, then, we repeat, 
can the rough, raw, unlovely utterances 
be? Memories of Mercia, Bernicia, and 
so on, echoing to us still ? 

But there is this question to be asked, 
Are not the distinctions between Yorkshire 
“tyke,” &c., that we mentioned at our be- 
ginning, wearing rapidly away? If we 
want a Lancashire witch now, need we go 
to Lancashire to seck for her? Are not 
her pretty tricks sown all over Great 
Britain, and found quite as captivating 








southwards as further in the north? We 
can still detect Mr. MacScotch, of course, 
when we come intimately across him, and 
also Mistress O’Irish, and Miss Ap Welsh ; 
supposing, that is, those individuals belong 
to the lower class. But there, broadly, our 
discrimination ends. Our educated classes 
and our aristocracy have scarcely any na- 
tionality now. They belong to the four 
quarters of the world. They take their 
arts from one place, their science from 
another, their literature from a third, their 
manners, their thoughts, their language, 
from a fourth, a fifth, and everywhere. 
They can no more be conservative beyond 
their present sons than they can sweep 
back the tide of civilisation on which they 
themselves are whirled. And as thus, in 
our British Islands, all castes, and classes, 
and types, and genuses (whatever we may 
like to call them), are merging and fusing 
into one, as our various peoples are using, 
reading, thinking one universal tongue, 
may we not take this as earnest that some 
day it will be the same with all the world ? 
May we not think that other Mercian and 
Bernician landmarks will be defaced and 
broken ? that other dialects may be melted 
and beaten into one rich and compound 
whole ? 

History repeats itself, we know; and 
who shall say this would not be agreeable 
repetition ? 
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Myrrua, coming down to breakfast next 
morning, in the most charming of morning 
dresses, announced that she felt “Quite 
settled now, Aunt Daisy, quite at home.” 
To prove which she insisted upon taking 
Daisy’s place at the table, “ to save Aunt 
Daisy trouble.” 

“You'll find me very 
Daisy, in ever so many ways! 
seeing me so ornamental, I don’t suppose 
you expect it!” 

After breakfast she said the flowers in 
the vases were faded, and she would pick 
others. “ Arranging flowers is one of the 
accomplishments on which I pride myself, 
Aunt Daisy.” 

When this was finished—it occupied 
some time, and was done with much fuss, 
and many flittings in and out, and to and 
fro—she audibly wondered how soon Mr. 
Stewart would fulfil his promise about 
bringing her a horse; this reminded her to 
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go and Seals up all the et ceteras nets riding. 
costume—hat, gloves, cravat, and whip. 

She soon reappeared, laden with music. 
“Ts your piano in good tune, Aunt 
Daisy ?” 

“T hardly know, dear.” 

“T conclude Mr. Stewart is a Scotchman, 
Aunt Daisy, so I’ve been hunting out all 
my Scotch songs—preparing to fascinate 
him by singing them. Is he fond of 
music, Aunt Daisy } ? Does he ever come 
here of an evening? Does he like vocal 
or instrumental music best? What style 
of music, classical or romantic? Do you 
play and sing, Aunt Daisy ?” 

“ Which of your questions shall I answer 
first ?”’ 

“You think me a sad rattle, don’t you, 
Aunt Daisy? But you'll soon get to like 
my rattle. I’m always the life and light 
of any house I’m in. At home you see, 
Aunt Daisy, I was too bright a light. I 
threw Jean and Julia, poor old dears, so 
grievously into the shade. 

Trying the piano, she pronounced it very 
tolerable, but got up from it almost imme- 
diately. 

“TJ think I shall go out and make a 
sketch of the cottage. I’m very fond of 
sketching, and, I think I may say, I’m 
rather clever at it. Perhaps, after lunch, 
you'll take me for a good long walk. I 
suppose it is no use hoping that Mr. Stewart 
will take me for a ride this first day, is it, 
Aunt Daisy ?” 

“Of course it is just possible, but not 
probable. Most likely the horse he intends 
for your riding will require some exercising 
first.”’ 

“Tecan ride anything, Aunt Daisy, so I 
hope he won’t reduce the animal to an un- 
interesting state of quietness.” 

Myrr ha arranged herself in a something 
she called a hat, and in a coquettish jacket, 
and then went out “to sketch.” So Daisy, 
who found that continual repetition of 
“Aunt Daisy” somewhat trying to her 
unaccustomed nerves, had quiet breathing- 
time. 

After lunch, which was in reality dinner, 
Daisy took her visitor for a walk. She 
found that “a walk” with Myrrha meant 
no mere stroll of a mile or so, but two or 
three hours of good, brisk, uninterrupted 
walking—‘“ over the hills and far away. 
Not exactly, however, on Myrrha’s part, 
uninterrupted, as she broke the monotony 
of walking by running races with Daisy’s 
large dog. Daisy had no idea she could have 
borne such a walk. The truth was she was 
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amused, distracted from the consciousness 


of the weight and burden of her own ex- 
istence. The contact with Myrrha’s frivo- 
lity, exuberant youth, and gay superficiality, 

did her good. ‘When they came home they 
took a cup of tea, then Daisy went to lie 
down in her own room, and Myrrha went 
“to dress.” 

“T wonder if I shall be able to get fond 
of her,” Daisy thought. “She is so pretty, 
but—the pretty eyes are so untrustworthy. 
I wonder how Kenneth will like her. I 
should think he won’t be able to help ad- 
miring her! The miniature he spoke of so 
warmly couldn’t represent a lovelier face 
than Myrrha’s.” And here Daisy sighed. 

“T like your way of living uncommonly, 
Aunt Daisy,” was Myrrha’s comment on 
the delicately-appointed tea-table to which 
they sat down about seven o'clock. “I 
suppose it wouldn’t suit a man, they always 
seem bent on late dinners,” she went on. 
“T suppose Mr. Stewart dines late. I 
forget if you said he did come sometimes 
in the evening? Iam longing to see him 
again. Perhaps he may look in this even- 
ing, just to tell me when I may expect a 
ride?” 

“Tt is quite possible he may.” 

But he did not. Myrrha’s spirits drooped : 
she seemed to find the evening dull, and 
she went to bed very early, regretting that 
she had been to the trouble of putting on 
one of her prettiest dresses. 

The next day was wet, and Myrrha felt 
it hang on hand somewhat heavily: she 
spread some of her pretty “‘ costumes ” out 
in her room for the admiration of Daisy, 
of Mrs. Moss, and of Jane, but this was not 
very exciting. The day dragged. 

When Mr. Stewart, in spite of the rain, 
came to the cottage that evening, Myrrha’s 
reception of him showed him that he was a 
most welcome apparition. 

“Ts this intended in an offensive sense ?”’ 
he asked, when Myrrha crossed the room 
to him, carrying him a cup of tea. “I ask, 
because this is the sort of attention paid by 
charming young ladies to elderly bachelor 
uncles.” 

“You enlighten me, Mr. Stewart. I 
didn’t know, though I may have fancied, 
[ had that happiness to hope for—of having 
When is i+ to be?” 

“You are a saucy-tongued young lady! 
And your sauciness was not apt. If I had 
meant any such allusion, should I have used 
the word ‘ offensive ’ ?”’ 

He turned to the open, music-littered 
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“You are prepared to entertain me, I 
see, and I am prepared to be entertained.” 

“ Do you really like music ?” 

“T really like music; but then I may 
have ideas of my own as to what I call 
music.” 

“Oh, I shall be sure to be able to find 
something to please you; for I do a little 
in all styles: so I will try you with a 
variety.” 

She played first a weird valse by Chopin : 
she rattled it off brilliantly, with very cre- 
ditable, though not flawless, execution. 

“TI know beforehand that that is neither 
your style nor Aunt Daisy’s, Mr. Stewart,” 
Myrrha said, as she twirled herself round 
on the music-stool to investigate her au- 
ditors. 

“Tt is a good beginning, at all events, 
Miss Brown; it gives us an opportunity of 
judging the mechanical part of your 
talent.” 
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“ Dear me! you'll make me nervous! If | 
I think I am to be listened to in such a} 
judicial and critical spirit, I shan’t do 
myself half justice.” 

“ Do you then prefer ignorant applause 
to enlightened criticism ?”’ 

“T don’t see why you should take for | 
granted that the applause can only come | 
from the ignorant, and from the enlightened 


only criticism! Well, I’m going now to 
play you something in quite a different 
style.” 


"She played a sonata of Mozart’s : when 
she ended she turned to look at Mr. Stewart, 
prepared to receive hfs compliments tri- 
umphantly : Mr. Stewart gravely shook his 
head. 

“What does that mean, Mr. Stewart ?” 
Myrrha asked, with wondering eyes. 

“ Am I to speak frankly, Miss Brown ?” 

“Of course.” But already the tone was 
pettish and the face cloudy. 

“T think that performance was a signal 
failure. It seems to me you fail entirely 
in catching and rendering the Mozartism of 
Mozart, the tender grace, the——’ 
“Oh, pardon!” exclaimed Myrrha, ele- 
vating her pretty brows. “ Ihad no notion 
I was playing to an enthusiast. To tell the 
truth, I don’t so much care about ‘ under- 
standing’ a composer. I like to make his 
music say what I please, not just slavishly 
to say what he pleases !”’ 

“Then, of course, you set yourself beyond | 
the pale of criticism. But you should have 
prepared us beforehand for what was 
coming; should have told us that we were 
not going to listen to Mozart played by 
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Miss Brown, but to Miss Brown through 
Mozart.” , 

Myrrha eyed Mr. Stewart somewhat long 
and largely. 

“T shan’t play to you any more to-night. 
I shall try if my singing suits you better.” 

She sang half a dozen of what she con- 
sidered her best songs, one after the other, 
in rapid succession, giving no time for 
criticism, and feeling confident that now, 
at last, she was dazzling her listeners. 

There was something so frank in the way 
her face expressed that confidence when she 
ceased and turned round, that Mr. Stewart, 
both touched and amused, gave her all 
the praise he could honestly bestow. He 
praised the possibilities of her voice, which 
was a fine contralto, and remarked that, 
with diligent study and good instruction, 
he thought she would, one day, sing very 
finely. 

“*Diligent study! good instruction’ !” 
Myrrha echoed, amazedly. “ Why, I’ve 
practised ever so many hours a day, for 


| ever so many years, and I’ve had lessons 


from a prima donna! It must be that this 
room is so wretchedly low for singing— 
then the piano is out of tune, and | think 
I’ve got a slight cold. But, Mr. Stewart,” 
she demanded, after a sullen pause, “ what 
can make you think I want good instruc- 
tion ?”’ 

“ Well, it seemed to me that you had not 
mastered the very elements of good singing 
—did not know how properly to bring out 
your fine voice.” 

“Are you a music-master?’ Myrrha 
asked, rudely. “ Perhaps you will give me 
the ‘good instruction’ of which you think 
I am so much in need ?”’ 

*“T fear I must not have that honour.” 

After that answer, Mr. Stewart talked 
entirely to Daisy. 

Myrrha, drooping her pretty head de- 
jectedly, threw herself on a sofa; there she 
sat, sullen and silent, for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour; then got up, and said, “ Good- 
night!” 

Mr. Stewart lighted her candle; as he 
held it to her he brightened her whole 
being again, by asking at what time to- 


morrow she would l**e to ride, should the 


'day be fine, as he thought it promised 


| to be. 
“That’s the cleverest way of winning 
my forgiveness!” she said. ‘But, Mr. 


| Stewart, if you don’t like my riding any 


better than you like my playing, my sing- 
ing, and, perhaps, I may add, myself: . 
* Any one light and graceful as you are, 
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and, I should say, with plenty of the rash 
courage of ignorance, can’t help riding well.” 

“Thank you for nothing, Mr. Stewart,”’ 
she answered, dropping him a deep courtesy. 

“Did Mr. Stewart stay long after I went 
to bed ?”” Myrrha asked next morning, with 
assumed carelessness. 

* About five minutes.” 

“ Aunt Daisy, if you think the question 
impertinent, I hope you'll forgive me for 
asking it: are you engaged to Mr. Stewart?” 

“No, Myrrha.” Poor Daisy blushed 
painfully. 

“You seem so very intimate, and he 
seems so perfectly at home in your house, 
it was a natural question to ask, Aunt 
Daisy.” 

“* We are very old friends.” 

“T conclude he hasn’t a wife, or he 
wouldn’t be so free to come and go.” 

“He has no wife.” 

“Ts he a widower ?” 

“T have never heard of his having mar- 
ried.” 

“And he is not your lover, only your 
friend, you think?” 

To this Daisy made no answer; she 
thought the girl impertinent. But Myrrha 
had not done, and was not to be repressed 
by Daisy’s grave silence. 

“Aunt Daisy, he is more than your 
friend.” She spoke with her worldly-wise 
look. ‘ Indeed, I do believe there is no 
such thing as ‘only friendship’ possible 
between an unmarried man and an un- 
married woman. And, indeed, why should 
there be only friendship? Why, for in- 
stance, should you two, who are such good 
friends, not marry ? Possibly Mr. Stewart 
is not quite as good a match as you once 
hoped to make, Aunt Daisy ; but we don’t 
keep young for ever. When I am as old 
as you are, if I am still single, I shall 
seriously set about getting married.” 

“T do not think of marrying,” answered 
Daisy, coldly. 

“* And does Mr. Stewart also not. think of 
marrying ?” 

“You must question him on that head 
yourself, if your audacity is equal to it.” 

“JT will, perhaps, by-and-bye, when I 
know him a little better. This morning I 
am going to question him about my draw- 
ing. I think he will admit I have talent 
for that.” 

When Mr. Stewart came, Myrrha, most 
prettily got up in a riding-dress, was in the 
garden, touching up a sketch of the cottage 
she had made the day before yesterday. 
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point of view, Mr. Stewart. Don’t you 
think so?” she asked, with winning hu- 
mility. “ Now, tell me what you really 
think.” 

He had tied his own horse to the garden- 
gate, and ordered the other to be led up 
and down. He took her sketching-block in 
his hands. ‘Do you, Miss Brown, really 
wish to know what I really think? You 
said so about your music, and yet I had the 
misfortune to offend you.” 

“ Of course I do !’’ she pouted. 

“The point of view is not a bad one, but 
the drawing is bad.”’ Then he went on to 
show her, bit by bit, how everything was 
wrong, light and shade, perspective, every- 
thing; ending by saying, “I should think 
you have some facility, but you have had 
no teaching, or worse than none. You are 
hasty, superficial, consequently untruthful.” 

“Mr. Stewart, what a terrible pedant 
you are! I am wondering,” she said, look- 
ing into his face, with an audacious look, 
not free from spite, ‘whether you have 
been longest a music-master or a drawing- 
master. I am sure you must have been 
both.” 

At that moment the perfectly-appointed 
and handsome mare intended for her riding 
came in sight: this changed her mood, she 
could not afford to quarrel with the pro- 
vider of such pleasure as she promised her- 
self from these rides; so she looked up 
into his face again, this time with a look 
meant to be bewitchingly sweet, and 
asked : 

** At any rate, will you be my master ?” 

“ We will see what can be done for you. 
If I were your father, or guardian, I would 
certainly take care that you had a couple 
of years’ thorough teaching.” 

“‘T have no father, you see, and no guar- 
dian. If you will be so good as to help 
me ; 

* We will see, we will see. Where is 
your aunt ?” 





P” His eyes had been scanning 
the windows. 

“ T don’t know.”’ 

“TJ will go and find her. I have a word 
to say to her before we start.” 

“ T dare say you have,”” muttered Myrrha, 
looking after him displeasedly. “To be 
neglected for an old maid like Aunt Daisy ! 
I suppose she has money. Heigho! What 
would I not give to be rich !” 

Mr. Stewart thought Daisy looking wor- 
ried, “Are you tired of her? Does she 
weary you?” 

“] ought not to mind. She is very good- 





*“T think I have taken it from the best 
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“* When she is pleased.” 

“* She certainly has the womanly virtue 
of wishing to please.” 

“Tt is a virtue in a woman to wish to 
please those worth pleasing.” 

“IT suppose some women think every- 
body worth pleasing.” 

“Every man,” corrected Mr. Stewart. 
* And that is nearer vice than virtue, in 
my eyes.” 

Daisy walked with him to the gate, and 
there they found Myrrha, leaning against 
the paling, engaged in easy and laughing 
conversation with the groom. Mr. Stewart 
gave an amused, and annoyed, glance at 
Daisy. 

The riders were so long absent that 
Daisy grew anxious. 

Myrrha had boasted that she could ride 
anything, but Daisy had already known her 
long enough not to pay much attention to 
her statements. When, at last, she heard 
the sound of horses’ feet, she went hur- 
riedly to the gate. 

“Mr. Stewart is afraid you will have 
been alarmed, Aunt Daisy. I hope he is 
wrong. We have had the most delicious 
ride. Mr. Stewart is a darling to get me 
such a delightful horse. I shall love him 
for ever, as the children say !” 

“ Nothing has gone wrong then ?” 

“ Not with us,” Mr. Stewart, gazing into 
the grave pale face, answered. 

Myrrha was looking radiant, and, in a 
certain way, as lovely as a creature could 
look. 

“T needn’t ask if you are tired, Myrrha?” 
Daisy said. 

“Tired! No, Aunt Daisy.” And as 
Mr. Stewart lifted her to the ground she 
looked more than half inclined to kiss him 
in the exuberance of her spirits. “ He says 
he will stay for our tea instead of going 
home to dinner, if you will let him, Aunt 


Daisy. I'll run in and dress directly, for, 
in spite of the lunch we had, I’m very 
hungry.” 


Daisy stayed in the garden with Mr. 
Stewart till Myrrha joined them. 

“Teais quite ready, and everything looks 
so nice. And don’t I look nice, too, Aunt 
Daisy?” The question of the tongue was 
for Aunt Daisy: the question of the eyes 
for Mr. Stewart. 

“Indeed you do, dear! But is it safe 
for you, Myrrha, warm from your ride, to 
come out-doors so lightly dressed? It is 
not summer yet.” 

“ But it is as warm as summer, Aunt 


Daisy.” 





She was, openly and undisguisedly, 
standing to be admired. The frankness of 
her vanity gave it a kind of charm, making 
it seem ‘child-like and innocent. She 
looked much more than pretty: a most 
bright creature, and of a most delicate 
brightness. She held a perfect rosebud 
in her hand. 

“Mr. Stewart,” she said, “in grateful 
recognition of the pleasures of the ride 
past, and grateful anticipation of rides to 
be, I forgive you the many hard raps on 
the knuckles you've given me. I offer you 
this,” holding the rosebud to him, “as a 
flag of truce.” 

“T will do your gift the highest honour 
in my power, Miss Brown.” He took it 
from Myrrha—and gave it to Daisy. 

In a moment the glee darkened out of 
Myrrha’s eyes, but only for a moment. 
Exhilarated by her ride, she was in spirits 
too high to let sullenness be possible. 

While they were at tea Myrrha said: 

“ Aunt Daisy, in coming home we made 
a round that brought us through some 
grounds, belonging to a most charming old 
red-brick manor-house. What’s the mystery 
about that house? Mr. Stewart wouldn’t 
tell me to whom it belonged, or answer any 
of my questions.” 

“ How could we tell the owner was not 
in hearing, behind some of those great 
beech-trunks? It would hardly have been 
in good taste to speak disparagingly of a 
man, while trespassing upon his property.” 

“Should you have had to speak dispa- 
ragingly of him ?” 

“iF Td spoken as I think.” 

“What house was it?” 
Mr. Stewart. 

* Redcombe.” 

“ Oh!” 

Myrrha, who was very quick, caught a 
particular expression in the eyes of Daisy 
and of Mr. Stewart, which made her sure 
there was some mystery in the matter. 
A suspicion of the truth flashed across her. 
Surely, Mr. Stewart, whom she had called 
a pedant, and accused of being a music- 
master or a drawing-master, or both, could 
not be master of that fine old place, owner 
of those beautiful grounds! The suspicion 
made her heart beat faster, but she took 
eood care to show nothing of it. She 

ran to cross-question him. 
“Is the owner of Redcombe young or 
old PP 

“ What you would call middle-aged, and 
incline to think venerable.” 

“ About what age?” 


Daisy asked 
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much younger than I am.” | chivalrous, not to say the most uncour- } 
“Do you know him ?” teous.” 
“Te.” “ And of the men I know, Myrrha, he is 


“Do you like him ?” 

‘“‘ Immensely sometimes ; sometimes I find 
him the most dreadful bore.” 

“Which should I do? Like him im- 
mensely, or find him the most dreadful 
bore ?” 

“T would not venture to prophesy: 
rather the latter than the former I should, 
however, imagine.” 

“ T think,” said Myrrha, with a meditative 
air, and her eyes fixed full on Mr. Stewart, 
“that I should like him immensely.” 

* He would, indeed, be a fortunate man 
were that the case; but what makes you 
think you would like him ?”’ 

“To begin with, I generally like men 
about the age you describe him to be, so 
much better than younger men.” 

“T described him to be about my age.” 


“Yes. At that age one knows what a 
man is. He is not likely to turn out much 


better or much worse than one finds him. 
He is trustworthy, too. One can look up 
to him and feel confidence in him.” 

“It is a fortunate age, Miss Brown, if it 
inspires such sentiments in so charming a 
creature as yourself.” 

“ You don’t think me charming, I know. 
I wonder if the owner of Redcombe would !” 

“May I ask what, besides his age, dis- 
poses you favourably towards the possessor 
of Redcombe ?” 

“Tll give you a frank answer, Mr. 
Stewart: his being the possessor of Red- 
combe.”’ 

“ T like frankness.’ 

“T’m glad you find some one thing in 
me to like. I like to be liked.” 

* No doubt you do.” 

**Do you find anything reprehensible in 
that?” 

“Certainly not: it is an admirable qua- 
lity; but whether it is more or less ad- 
mirable depends upon the motives and the 
manner of its manifestation.” 

“You can never say anything in my 
favour without nullifying qualifications, 
implied if not spoken. I wonder what you 
really think of me ?” 

“ You take for granted I do really think 
about you ?” 

Myrrha coloured delicately, but very per- 
ceptibly, a pink shade tinging both her 
face and neck. 

* Aunt Daisy, I'll tell you what I think 
of Mr. Stewart. I think of all the men 


’ 





>’ 


the most chivalrous.’ 

“‘T pity your unfortunate experience of 
men, then, Aunt Daisy. Possibly Mr. 
Stewart can be chivalrous and courteous 
to one woman, but that is not the charac- 
teristic of chivalry.” 

“ Quite true,” assented Mr. Stewart. 

After a few minutes Myrrha resumed 
her cross-examination. 

“Ts there a croquet-lawn at Redcombe, 
Mr. Stewart? Does the mysterious owner, 
whom you and Aunt Daisy seem to wish 
should be nameless, give garden-parties ?”’ 

“ A croquet-lawn!”’ repeated Mr. Stewart, 
reflectively. “I should think not. Red- 
combe is a very old-fashioned place, and I 
have not heard of any mudern improve- 
ments. No, I should say there is not a 
croquet-lawn. Neither, to my knowledge, 
are garden-parties known at Redcombe. 
But you see, Miss Brown, all this is easily 
changed. Of course the owner of Red- 
combe would only need to know that Miss 
Brown desired these things in order to 
institute them.” 

“You are chaffing me, Mr. Stewart. I 
suppose he isn’t even a calling-acquaintance 
of Aunt Daisy’s—I haven’t heard of Aunt 
Daisy’s having one single acquaintance, 
except you, Mr. Stewart. So, of course, 
you're only chaffing me.” 

“Let me see: chaffing you means amusing 
myself at your expense, doesn’t it, Miss 
Brown ?” 

“ You know it does!” 

“ Well, I was hardly doing that. It isn’t 
likely that the owner of Redcombe is as 
unchivalrous and uncourteous as you find 
me; and if he is not, why then, surely, 
my prophecy about him is not an unsafe 
one.” 

“Ts he at home, just now ?” 

“That depends in what sense you use 
the words ‘ at home ’—he is in England.” 

Myrrha would not further pursue her 
inquiries: having finished her tea, she 
went to the piano and began to play softly 
in the twilight. She seemed dreamily 
absorbed in the dreamy music; but she 
kept a sharp sidelong watch on her Aunt 
Daisy’s low chair in the window, over 
which Mr. Stewart was bending—till, by- 
and-bye, he came to her side. Daisy rising 
noiselessly, left the room, and strayed into 
the garden. 

The 
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fragrance and beauty of the evening, and 
the jubilant singing of that thrush. 

Meanwhile Myrrha tried a little senti- 
mental flirtation. Letting her soft music 
almost die away, she sighed a great sigh. 

“T dare say you think me a very frivolous 
girl, Mr. Stewart ?” 

“ You are very young, Miss Brown; you 
have time to improve.” 

“ All the circumstances of my life have 
been againstme. I have always lived with 
frivolous and worldly people. Of course it 
would have been very vain of me to en- 
courage myself to be different from every- 
body about me.” 

“Are you not vain?” he asked with sur- 
prise that there should be room for ques- 
tion on this point. 

** T don’t really think I am very vain at 
heart.” 

“ T wonder if you are right or not ?” 

There was a pause. Then Myrrha said : 

“T hope, Mr. Stewart, you don’t think 
me ill-tempered. Indeed it is trying to be 
treated as you treat me: especially trying 
to me, who have never had any experience 
of the kind !” 

“ How do I treat you ?” 

“You snub me. That is, you’re always 
saying hard things. It is good forme. I 
don’t wish you to do differently. I may 
come to like it, but it is the first time I 
have been treated in this way: and to be 
treated first in this way by one whose good 
opinion and admiration one feels to be 
worth having, is rather trying you must 
admit. So, if I seem rather ill-tempered 
under it, you must make excuses for me.” 

Myrrha dashed her handkerchief across 
her eyes. They were moist with the earnest- 
ness with which she had spoken; for cer- 
tainly her feelings had been a good deal 
wounded. 

Mr. Stewart did not speak immediately. 
Presently he said : 

“‘ Miss Brown, you bring a grave charge 
against me. I must have been monstrously 
impertinent. In my own defence I must 
say, that I believe I could hardly have 
transgressed in the manner you indicate, 
had you, yourself, not invited the criticism 
you have found it hard to bear.” 

“ T did invite it, I wished for it. I could 
never feel you impertinent, however cruel 
I might think you. I hope you will con- 
tinue to criticise me. I feel you may do 
me so much good.” 

“The post of mentor to a young and 
lovely lady is one of danger, Miss Brown! 
I am too old and wary voluntarily to enter 
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the enchanted net I see so daintily spread 
for me. There is your Aunt Daisy—for 
counsel, for encouragement, for example, 
what more, or better, or different can you 
require ?” 

“ Aunt Daisy,” said Myrrha, with a 
peculiar expression, “ is Aunt Daisy. 
To begin with, she has had no general ex- 
perience of life to entitle her to speak with 
authority: to go on with hers is not an 
example I should wish to imitate. I am 
not naturally morbid, I don’t wish to be- 
come so. I wish mine to be a bright, whole- 
some, practical existence. To end with, I 
know that I need to be governed by a 
man’s will, scourged by a man’s censure, 
stimulated by a man’s praise. I have never 
been amenable to petticoat government.” 
He thought the eyes with which she looked 
at him, saying this, splendidly audacious. 

‘** 1 don’t think you should be proud of 
that concluding confession, Miss Brown. 
I have always specially liked to see young 
girls render docile and reverent submission 
to women. I have noticed this docility, as 
girls, in some of the most admirable women 
Il have known. I have noticed, too, that 
often girls who profess extreme docility to 
masculine guidance, and submission to 
masculine judgment, really desire only mas- 
culine admiration, and, when married, often 
make rebellious and headstrong wives.”’ 

Mr. Stewart had been stung by the half- 
contemptuous tone in which Myrrha spoke 
of Daisy, and his own tone was harsh. 
There was a pause: then Myrrha said, 
softly and sighingly through the dusk : 

“Tf am very unfortunate, Mr. Stewart. 
All I say and do seems to provoke your 
dislike.” 

“ Dislike of some things you say and do 
need not imply dislike of yourself, Miss 
Brown.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Stewart, I should feel 
less as if it did imply that dislike, if you 
wouldn’t call me always by my hideous 
common name, ‘Miss Brown.’ If you 
would call me ‘Myrrha,’ the hard things 
you say wouldn’t seem quite so hard.” 

“ But, possibly, I don’t wish them to be 
less forcible.” 

“ Won’t you call me Myrrha? I’m such 
a clild to you. There can be no harm. 
Why, I suppose, you are old enough to be 
my father, almost. Promise that you will 
call me Myrrha when you are not angry 
with me. Do, Mr. Stewart.” And she 
laid her hand coaxingly on his arm. 

‘“* By-and-bye, we will see about it. 
present we are very recent acquaintances. 
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”“T don’t feel as if we were. And you 
don’t treat me as if we were—when you 
wish to scold me, to be unkind.” 

“IT think we agreed that your conde- 
scension, not my presumption, was answer- 
able for any transgressions of mine ?” 

“There is no condescension, no pre- 
sumption, no transgression. But if there 
is any blame it is mine.” 

“That is a very generous statement, 
Miss Brown.” 

* Won’t you reward it by a generous 
concession, and call me Myrrha ?” 

“ Will you, Myrrha, accept from me, 
apropos of condescension and presumption, 
a brotherly, fatherly if you prefer it, hint, 
on a very delicate subject ?” 

“ Anything that you say to Myrrha, and 
not to Miss Brown, will be listened to 
patiently.” 

“IT was shocked to-day by my groom’s 
manner towards you, Myrrha, its half-jocose 
familiarity. I shall blow him up and he 
will excuse himself by saying something 
about the young lady’s ‘condescension.’ 
You don’t exactly understand English 
usages, I fancy. And English servants 
don’t understand American liberty of man- 
ner. An English young lady who leaned 
against a paling slashing herself with her 
whip, and laughing and talking freely with 
a groom, would be considered—well—objec- 
tionably fast—not well-conducted—not any- 
thing you would wish to be considered.” 

Myrrha put her hands up to her face; 
though the dusk would alone have sufficed to 
hide her blushes, or the absence of them. 

“ Oh, Mr. Stewart,” she said; “thank 
you, a thousand times.” 

- Thank you, Myrrha, for taking my 
warning in such good part.” 

“T hope you may find that I shall always 
take in good part anything you may say 
to me.” 

‘“‘T may not have many opportunities of 
trying you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stewart!” in very genuine 
consternation, “I hope you don’t mean 
you are going away ?” 

“'There is a possibility that business may 
take me from the neighbourhood. You are 
alarmed at the prospect of losing your 
rides ?”’ 

“ At that—and many other things.” 

“T could secure you the rides, and the 
attendance of a careful old servant.” 

“Then, of course, I should not regret 

” 
you. 


“ Of course you would not. You would 
have the physical enjoyment without the 
metaphysical annoyance.” 

“Mr. Stewart, you are hoping I shall 
say something pretty and flattering.” 

“ Am I?” 

“Yes. Not because you care for what I 
say; but because men always care to be 
flattered and regretted by women.” 

“Do they? I wonder if your experience 
of men and women is drawn chiefly from 
novels, or from life ?” 

** Which would you say, to look at me ?” 
And she turned her fair young face fall 
upon him, bringing it very near his. 

**T wonder where your Aunt Daisy is all 
this while ?” 

“In the garden, Mr. Stewart. She passed 
the window just now. I was just thinking 
of looking for her. Aunt Daisy declares 
that you are not her lover, only her friend, 
and that she never intends to marry, or I 
should have thought of the possibility of 
her being jealous of your kindness to me.” 

Mr. Stewart laughed, and Myrrha did 
not admire the tone of his laugh. She 
wished it had not been so dusk, she wanted 
to see the expression of his face. 

“You had better not go out in those 
diaphanous draperies, now the dew is fall- 
ing,” he said. “I will find your Aunt 
Daisy, and say good-night to her—as I 
say it now to you. Good-night, Miss 
Brown. I am sure you will be too tired 
to ride to-morrow—we will hope for a fine 
day after to-morrow.” 

“There is no chance of my being too 
tired; but you will find me too trouble- 
some if I want to ride every day.” 

He was gone. She watched the meet- 
ing in the garden, and the parting which 
followed upon it immediately; then, di- 
rectly Daisy came in, Myrrha, pleading 
extreme fatigue, said good-night to her, 
and went to bed. 
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